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NORTH OF SCOTLAND AND ORKNEY AND SHETLAND STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY'S SUMMER CRUISES. 


The fine steam yacht St. Sunniva from Leith to the West Coast and Fiords of Norway, 
July 4th and 17th. Inclusive fares from £10 10s. 

First cruise, round Great Britain, from Leith July 29th, Gravesend 30th, calling at Torquay, 
Dartmouth, Kingstown (for Dublin), Isle of Man, Greenock, Rothesay, Oban, Stornoway, 
Orkney and Shetland Islands, Abetdeen, and Leith, 
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IS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE. 
THREE WEEKS' SEASON. JUNE 22 to JULY 11. 

M. COQUELIN AINE 
Supported by M. JEAN CoguEtin and Mlle. Girpa Darruy, 


and full company from Théatre Porte St. Martin. 


AIETY THEATRE. Manager, Mr. GeorGE EDWARDES. 
Every Evening at 8.0. Mr. George Edwardes's New Production. 
HAVANA. 
A Musical Play. MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY at 2. 
Box-office open daily 10 till 10. 


LONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 


MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE, 


EMPIRE, LEICESTER SQ. ADELINE GENEE 
Premiére Danseuse in COPPELIA. A REVUE “OH, INDEED!" 


. OKABE FAMILY, THE MEZETTIS, ALBERT WHELAN, BIOSCOPE, &c. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


HUNGARIAN EXHIBITION. 
Open 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. Admission, ls. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FREE ACCOMPANIED BY ADULTS. 
(Schools excepted.) 
COMPLETE EXPOSITION OF HUNGARY'S ARTS AND INDUSTRIES. 
4 MAGNIFICENT BANDS 4 
BOSTOCK ARENA AND JUNGLE. 

THE ONLY EXHIBITION OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD. 
CONSUL THE FIRST, THE HUMAN CHIMPANZEE, *“‘AT HOME.” 
Sensational Arenic Performances 
JUNGLE open from 1 till 11. Admission, 6d. 

DANCING FREE 
IN COLOSSAL SUMMER BALL ROOM. 

Numerous other shows and attractions. 


EARL'S COURT. 


12 STIRRING EPISODES DAILY. 


THE LANDING OF THE ROMANS. 
THE LANDING OF WILLIAM THE 
CONQUEROR. 


PEVENSEY 


HISTORICAL PREPARING ARWADA, Bc, fc 
PAGEANT, OVER 2,000 PERFORMERS. 
MAGNIFICENT COSTUMES. 
GRAND ORCHESTRA. 
EASTBOURNE, STATELY OLD ENGLISH DANCES. 


4,500 Covered seats, all numbered and reserved. 
Prices, 3/6, 5/6, 10/6, and 21/-. 
Tickets and all information may be obtained in London 
from Messrs. Thos. Cook and Son's offices, or from 


JULY 20, 21, 22, 23, 
the Hon. Secs., Pageant Offices, Town Hall, Eastkourne. 


24, & 25, 
Illustrated Booklet, post free on application. 
1908. Book of words, post free, 8d. 
Book of music, post free, 1s. 8d. 
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ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS. 


A Golf School will be opened early in July in these attractive Gardens, 
where the rudiments of this popular game will be thoroughly taught to Ladies, 
Gentlemen, and Young Beginners. = 


Yor terms apply :— 
Tue ManaGer, GoiF Scuoort, Roya. Botanic GarpDENS, REGENT’s PaRK. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 
CHAMONIX, 90" HOth eee sai at 


Prassenhis sent on application to Tairraz- Cou TTET. 


AVIEMORE.—Station Hotel, AGiomore: Strathspey. W. H. LEGGE, Manageme 


BRAEMAR.—Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Royal Bath Hotel. “The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 
Bay and Pier. No charge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen's Parks Golf Links. Terms a la 
carte or inclusive. 2 Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C. A. SchwaBE, Gen. Manager. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Harv, Proprietor. 


GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Metropole. Facing the sea, situated: within easy range of the 
City and Harbour. 


GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Victoria, Monte. Occupies an extremely fine position in the 
beautiful Monte district. 


HARROGATE. .—The Granby. First-class Hotel, with every modern convenience. South 
aspect. Motor garage. _ Stabling. For terms apply The Manager. 


HASTINGs. BEGAN rine han Brivaten and Residential Hotel. Sea Reon Charming position. 
Dining, Drawing, and Smoking Rooms, with Balconies, and all principal Bedrooms face 
the sea. Most moderate inclusive terms. Resident _Proprietor, 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The Premier Hotel of the Midlands, Ideal Singnen 
Resort. Best centre in England for Motoring and Driving. Charming country. Splend.d 
roads. Garage for 60 cars. Telegrams: “Regent.” 'Phone: 109 Leamington. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE.— Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electrie 

light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards(2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor ,aragein grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-endtickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Fridav to Monday, 
£2 10s., including Ist class railwa, fare and full board. Special terms forlengthened stay during 
Winter and early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager. 


MUNDESLEY- -ON-SEA. —Grand Hotel. Tariff on application to REILLY MEAD Resident 
Proprietor. eee bee 


WESTON- -SUPER-MARE.— Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage, Nearestto golflinks. 
Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
De. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada 1d. per copy. Elsewhere 

abroad the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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THE TATLER 


(continued). 


A Princess’s Prank. 


Oucen} Maud of Norway has always been 
=, the King’s favourite daughter and 
is the humorist of the Royal Family. 
When younger she was very fond of a 
practical joke. One of her efforts in this 
direction took place at a cattle show in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Sandring- 
ham. Accompanied by the present Prince 


Lafayette 


VISCOUNTESS CHURCHILL 


Who acts as county president (Leicester) at the 
Féte of the Veterans, which commences on the 
7th of this month at the old Ranelagh Gardens 


of Wales and other members of her family 
Princess Maud, as she then was, went 
towards a pen where a large crowd had 
collected around one of the King’s prize 
bulls. Suddenly intense commotion took 
place, for the animal commenced to plunge 
viciously and something like a stampede 
occurred among the onlookers. It tran- 
spired subsequently that the Princess had 
been quietly prodding the 
animal with her parasol. 


Knew her Grandmother. 


ome years ago the pre- 
sent Queen of Norway 
was staying with the late 
Queen Victoria at Osborne 
and went to a bazaar at 
Shanklin, where she was 
assisting at one of the 
stalls. “Presently a young 
military officer walked up 
to the stall, and making 
some small purchase tried 
hard to get into conversa- 
tion with “her Royal High- 
ness. His efforts failed, but 
he made one last effort. 
“T am sure I know you,” 
he said; “do your people 
live about here?” ‘No; 
Iam staying here with my 
grandmother,’ was the 
Princess's reply. Ohl 
daresay I know her then: 
I know most of the people 
about here,’ said the 
oflicer rather patronisingly. 
“What's her name, by 
the way; I will look her 
up?” “Queen Victoria,’ 
was the cr ‘ushing reply asa 
mischievous smile played 
round her lips. 


A Reward of Genius 


A pretty story is 
told of Sir Hu- 


bert Herkomer, who 
has painted the great 
picture of the Royal 
Academicians which 
hangs on the wall 
facing the turnstiles 
as you enter this 
years Academy. As 
soon as he had made 
his way and obtained 
his first real success 
in this country he 
sent for his old father, 
who was a poor Ger- 
man peasant, to come 
and spend the re- 
mainder of his life 
with him in his beau- 
tiful country house 
near London. 


A Fine Deceit. 
he old man, who 
had been fond 
of modelling in clay 
in his youth, amused 
himself by trying his 
hand at it again now 
that he had leisure. 
But he soon realised 
to his great grief that 
his hand had lost its 
cunning and that his work was full of 
imperfections. His son, however, always 
praised and encouraged him, and when 
the old man went to bed early at night 
tired and dispirited he would go into the 
studio and spend an hour or two of his 
precious time in going over his work and 
making it beautiful, and in the morning 
the old father would come down and look 
at it and then rub his hands delightedly 
and say, “Ah! my work is as good as 
ever it was,’ and the great artist would 
feel that his genius had received one of its 
greatest rewards. 


THE CROWN PRINCESS OF GERMANY AND HER TWO CHILDREN 


5 


MRS. ARTHUR FORSTER, A WELL-KNOWN LONDON 


Rita Martin 


HOSTESS 


Melba’s Matinee. 
“Lhe many admirers of Madame Melba 
gathered in force at Covent Garden 
last Wednesday afternoon, when the diva 
gave a grand concert to celebrate her 
twenty-years’ association with our national 
opera house in aid of the London Hospital. 
The King and Queen were present, and 
all fashionable London who could obtain 
seats. Enormous prices were paid for 
boxes on this occasion, Sir Ernest Cassel 
giving a hundred guineas for one on the 
pit tier, while the stalls sold for from 
two guineas to twenty. 


A Splendid Ovation. 
xtracts from Madama 
Butterfly and La 
Traviata were performed, 
and the entrance’ of Melba 
in the latter opera was the 
occasion of an ovation such 
as Covent Garden even’ 
had never before witnessed. 
Quite the most wonderful 
thing in the afternoon’s 
programme was the singer’s 
voice itself, which after all 
these years still retains its 
almost matchless purity 

and youthful timbre. 


A Popular Annual. 
V ] hat our annual operatic 
season would seem 
without the now celebrated 
Melba nights it would be 
difficult to imagine, and it 
was gratifying to find that 
all those to whom _ her 
wonderful singing had given 
so much pleasure in the 
past flocked to Covent 
Garden to make her matinée 
not only one of the most 
crowded but also one of 
the most. successful on 
record. 


Bieber 


THE TATLER 
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Sweet Sixteen Juliet. 


HE appearance this week in a 
little charity matinée at the 
Kingsway Theatre of Miss Leah 
DBateman-Hunter, a sweet sixteen, 
immortal yvéle of Juliet is a 
interesting contribution to one of 
the most diffi- 
cult parts in 
the whole 
Shaksperean 
vepertoire. The 
age of Juliet 
is set forth 
very clearly in 
the text :— 
Lapy Capv- 
IED ho 
know’st my 
daughter's of a 
pretty age. 
Nurse: Faith, 
T can tell her age 
unto an hour. 


in the 
very 


MISS LEAH HUNTER 


; Lapy Capv- 
The sixteen-year-old Juliet LET: She’s not 
fourteen. 


Nurse : I'll lay fourteen of my teeth. 
She is not fourteen. How long is it now to 
Lammas-tide ? 

Lapy Caputet: A fortnight and odd days. 

Nurse: Even or odd, of all days in the 
year, céme Lammas-eve at night shall she be 
fourteen. 


hough Juliet, then, was very young 
it. is curious that~ few youthful 
players have undertaken the part, even if 
only as an exhibition in rhetoric. The 
late Miss Amy Roselle 
played Lady Teazle 
at the age of fifteen, 
which was long con- 
sidered a record until 
Miss Bateman-Hunter 
herself appeared in the 
screen scene in a repre- 
sentation at Chelsea 
in 1899 at the age cf 
seven to her grand- 
mother’s Sir Peter. 
There have been pre- 
cocious little boys, on 
the other hand, who 
have played parts as 
difficult as Juliet. The 
Infant Roscius played 
Hamlet and Romeo 
when he was twelve. 
He filled Drury Lane 
for twenty-eight nights 
as Douglas, netting 
£17,000, and ~ the 
House of Commons is 
said to have adjourned 
to see the manikin as 
the melancholy Dane, 
which is a far more 
complex part than 
Juliet. 


ittle girls are no- 
toriously more 
precocious than boys, 
so. that boys’ parts 
are constantly played 
by them—witness’ in 
recent years Little 
Lord Fauntleroy, and 
still more recently girls 
of a maturer age as 
Peter Pan. Why, then, 
should they not take up the part of Juliet, 
if only as a tour de force? Of course, there 
would scarcely be a touch of the w onderful 


passion of the text; indeed, very few of 
our grown-up actresses manage to get 


that into the part. The ordinary English 


trust in the matter of his gold mine. 


Juliet is a poor anemic thing. Knowing 
that Juliet was quite a young girl they 


either give us too much of the chilly 
schoolgirl, so that the burning words of 


Juliet are words and nothing more, and 
could never have lured the tasselled gentle 
back again in the beautiful garden beneath 
her balcony. 


I! the pare is taken by a player of ex- 
perience, in nine cases out of ten she 


. is obviously nothing near fourteen or near 


seventeen for that matter. By far the 
best Juliet we have had for years is Miss 
Julia Marlowe, little more than a year 
ago, at the Waldorf. She caught just the 
right tone of pure passion which makes 
Juliet’ s words as vivid to-day as when 
they were written; but not by the greatest 
stretch of imagination can you reg ard her 
as the childish: young girl with the flaming 
heart that Shakspere painted—the eternal 
type of young love. 


lowing that an Italian girl deve!ops 
far more quickly than her English 
sister, what living actress can fulfil all the 
conditions of Juliet—her extreme girlish- 


ness, her knowledge of the heart, the 
paroxysms of love, and then the deep 
note of tragedy at the end? Madame 


Aguglia, the Sicilian, might give us some 
aspects of it with all the hot blood of her 
people, but she is no longer a young girl, 
and somehow or other I do not picture her 


“THE THREE OF US” 


AT TERRY’S 


Steve Townley (Mr. John W. Dean) thought Rhy Macchesney (Miss Fannie Ward) had betrayed his 
He comes back to ask her forgiveness 


in the tenderer mood of Juliet. Miss Marie 
Lohr might give us the youth of Juliet, 
but her ability to play the tragedy of it— 
where the young girl of the first act rises 
to the splendour of the grown woman— 
is yet an unknown quantity. 


6 


he latest Juliet, whom I shall unfortu- 
nately be unable to see before these 

lines appear, is the granddaughter of Miss 
Bateman (Mrs. Crowe) and comes to the 
great task with more traditions of the 


stage than almost any other young girl 
of her age. Her great-grandlather, who 


bore the extraordinary name of Hezekiah 
Linthicum Bateman (1812-75), was the 
man who brought Sir Henry Irving to 
the Lyceum. He married Sidney Cowell, 
the actress, sister of Sam Cowell, the 
comic singer, who was the erandfather 
of Miss Sydney Fairbrother. Through the 
Cowells she is connected in a roundabout 
way with Mrs. Siddons and with Murray 
of Broughton, who was Bonnie Prince 
Chartlie’s secretary. So you see Miss Hunter 
has great historic Bens ns to live up to. 
Mes Hunter's father (Mr. Harrison 

: Hunter) and her mother (Sidney 
Crowe) are both players, and so are five of 
her aunts, one of them being Mrs. Edward 
Compton, whose daughter has taken to 
the stage and whose son writes verse. 
Miss Hunter bears the name of Leah, of 
course after the play in which her grand- 
mother, Mrs. Crowe, became famous. She 
owes much to the training of Mrs. Crowe, 
who long since made her mark as a 
teacher of acting, which, strange as it 
seems to many people, has to be learnt 
seriously, even by people with aptitude. 
We shall all watch Miss Hunter's career 
eagerly. 


bod 


at pe 
Mest of our players 
learn the busi- 
ness on the stage itself, 
often to the discom- 
fort of their audience. 
It. is in this facile and 
expensive school that 
Miss Fannie Ward is 
learning her art, but 
she has so much grim 
determination that de- 
spite some heavy 
handicaps — especially 
the traditions of 
“ vaudeville,” which 
create a presumption 
of merely playing at 
acting—she is making 
great progress and will 
yet, find Wiel, feet. 
he Best thing Mit 
Ward has yet done 
is the brave girl, Rhy 
Macchesney, in The 
Three of Us at Terry’s. 
She starts out with 
one immense asset, 
namely, the gift of 
sincerity, which illu- 
mines much that is 
otherwise crude and 
uncontrolled. She does 
not always get home, 
but you cannot escape 
the feeling that she 
wants to get there all 
the time. There has 
been a curious inclina- 
tion in some quarters 
to belittle her work 
although she makes 
more progress than actresses who are never 
criticised at all. But I feel certain she 
will “make good”’ as she would say ; only 
she would have done it quicker if she 
had had the advantage of a curriculum 
from the skilled hands of Miss Bateman. 
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MR. CYRIL MAUDE’S SUCCESS. 


A SCENE FROM ACT Ill. OF “THE FLAG LIEUTENANT” AT THE PLAYHOUSE 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Lady Hermione Wynne (Miss Lilian Braithwaite), Lady Dugdale (Miss Marie Linden), Mrs. Gough-Bogle (Miss Emma 
Chambers), Mrs. Cameron (Miss Winifred Emery), and Viola Hood (Miss Rosalie Toller) 


Lascelles: ‘‘Gangway please, Hermione” Thesiger: ‘‘Dicky, tell me the truth” Lascelles: ‘I can’t” Thesiger: 
y : é “Your best pal?’’ Lascelles: “‘That’s why” 
The names, reading from left to right, are: Michael Palliser (Mr. Clarence 
Blakiston), Lieutenant Lascelles (Mr. Cyril Maude), and Lady Hermione Wynne Lieutenant Lascelles (Mr. Cyril Maude) and Major Thesiger, now Colonel (Mr. 
(Miss Lilian Braithwaite) 4 C. Aubrey Smith) 


Dover Street Stuatos 
Mrs. Cameron: ‘‘I'm after the truth, and even if it turks in the depths of the bottomless pit | am going straight down after it on a road of my making” 


The names, reading from left to right, are : Colonel Thesiger (Mr. C. Aubrey Smith), Mrs. Cameron (Miss Winifred Emery), Lady Hermione Wynne (Miss. Lilian 
Braithwaite), and Lieutenant Lascelles (Mr. Cyril Maude) 
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CemiInMIscences 


By Madame Vectic Guilbert. 


T may savour somewhat of a truism, 
but all the same it has just occurred 
to me with unusual force that Time 
really does pass most uncommonly 

quickly, for do you know that it is just 
fourteen years ago since I paid my first 
‘visit to England? Since that memorable 
event in my professional career I have 
noticed many changes which 
have taken place both in the 
class of entertainment ‘that is 
so popular now and also in the 
demeanour of audiences in Eng- 
land; indeed, the change in 
the latter has struck me very 
strongly. To-day | think that 
your theatregoer is. far more 
open, more ready, more prepared 
to meet half-way new  sensa- 
tions, fresh talent, and real 
artistic merit than he or she as 
thecase may be wasa decadeago. 


f course, a mild transforma- 
tion of this sort to an 
artiste is intensely gratifying, 
and lam delighted to note that 
both in England and America 
the French language is} now far 
hetter understood “than it was 
when first I visited the two 
countries, for such a_ result 
means that the real ideals and 
sentiments of one who expresses 
herself in French are altogether 
more thoroughly understood. 
3y the way, during those four- 
teen vears which, bridge over 
my first and my present visit 
[ ‘have, I am proud to say, 
mastered—or should I say “ mis- 
tressed””? — the English lan- 
guage more or less thoroughly, 
though to be sure even now I 
sometimes find myself what you 
call “ groping ”--Ii wonder have 
I expressed my meaning clearly 
—for some word which makes 
me feel that I have still much 
to learn about your language ; 
but then English i is tres difficile, 
n'est ce apa ? 


tt 


TH anes asks me to tell 
some of my reminiscences 
as an artiste. Well, though I 
very, very much dislike talking 
about myself yet I hasten to 
obey, for obedience is good, i 
it not so? One of my earliest 
memories is of whisking off the 
drawing-room table cloth at 
home and encircling it round 
my waist in a laudable and 
thoroughly whole - hearted 
attempt to make it look as 
much as possible like a lady’s 
train, a form of feminine gar- 
ment which exercised a most 
awesome fascination over me 
when I was NS: a tiny mite. 


ven in tise days I cherished a fond 

desire to go on the stage, not—to be 
quite frank—so that I might witch the 
world with any particular histrionic talent 
but rather, I think, for the oppor 
such a life would afford me of. decking 
myself up in all sorts and kinds of finery. 
Unfortunately from my earliest days of 
childhood my health was none too robust, 
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and as I grew older, alas, it did not im- 
prove as much as my mother would have 
liked, otherwise doubtless I should have 
gone into business; but our doctor vehe- 
mently protested that I was not strong 
enough to grapple with the thousand and 
one trials and troubles inseparable from a 
commercial career, and in consequence | 


MADAME YVETTE GUILBERT 


was instructed to “ think out some other 


walk of life.” 
it z Ey 
o one whose temperament has always 
yearned for the stage “ thinking out ” 
another career presented no particular 
difficulties, and to cut a long story short 
eventually I secured an engagement at 
the Variety Theatre, Paris, where I ap- 
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peared in comedy a little later on with 
Madame Réjane. Still, having so to speak 
got my foot on the bottom rung of the 
ladder ‘leading to earning a livelihood, if 
not to success, I nevertheless did not stop 
long on the legitimate stage, for my 
artistic feelings indignantly protested 
against what I considered the unwarrant- 
able interference of most mana- 
gers with regard to the way in 
which an actress should play 
her part. So although I really 
far preferred playing ‘to singing 
I decided to give up the legiti- 
mate stage until some future 
time when I could command a 
free hand as to how to play a 
part. I wished to play my 
parts 1n my own way or not at 
all. At any rate, whatever else 
I lacked ! had the courage of 
my convictions. 
a 


An here perhaps I may be 

allowed to say just a little 
word about “ the wholesale 
dearth of talent on the stage,” 
which parrot-like cry is re- 
peated month after month, year 
after year, with irritating persis- 
tency. Now I have not the 
slightest doubt in the world 
that this so-called lack of talent 
would to a considerable extent 
be remedied if only managers 
would give young players of 
promise a freer hand in the way 
of thinking out how parts should 
be played than they now do as 


a general rule. You see this 
continual ‘rod of iron” which 
is held over most young 


players by many managers is 
apt to kill their originality of 
method, and thus one who has 
ideas of her own—one who can 
think out for herself the real 
heart and soul of a part—may 
frequently not improbably have 
her natural histrionic and _ ar- 
tistic talent crushed by a too 
severe discipline. 
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eS one story about an inci- 
dent which occurred at the 
conclusion of a tour | took in 


America. I had completed my 
engagement and the manager 


was talking to me about fresh 
contracts, etc. “‘ Alas!” he re- 
marked sadly, ‘ theatregoers 
over here have already expended 
so much money in coming to see 
you that when you are gone | 
am very muchafraid they either 
won't bother or else won’t have 
the money to i to come and 
see anybody else.” During the 
whole of my career I may tell 
you that that was the first (and 
last) occasion I ever heard a 
manager grumble about any artiste under 
his management drawing ‘too much 
money,” and in these days of competition 
I scarcely think it likely that a similar 
complaint will ever be raised again. And 
now I will say “au revoir,” for to me it 
seems that I have already talked too much 
about myself; but I have obeyed Tue 
TatLer. Is it not so, Mr. Editor? 


Manuel 
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GRATITUDE NOT CHARITY. 


The Fete of the Veterans for the benefit of Lord Roberts’s Veterans’ Relief Fund commences on the 7ih inst. at the old Ranelagh Gardens. On this 
page are presented some of the ladies who have consented to act as presidents 


THE MARCHIONESS OF HERTFORD ; LADY ANNE LAMBTON 


Who acts as president in the Warwick County eS a ‘ Who acts as president in the Durham 
sales at the Féte of the Veterans a County sales at the Féte of the Veterans 


Phot aphs by Lafz 
LADY EMILY AMPTHILL THE DUCHESS OF NORFOLK SiH party 


President of Bedford County at the Féte of the Veterans President of Sussex County at the Féte of the Veterans 


Inset is a photograph of the Countess of Aberdeen, president of Ireland 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 


Our Open Letter. 


Y LADY, — There are some 
women who date their social 
triumphs from the day of their 
marriage, while others have 

already made their position during the 
time of a brilliant girlhood. You, my 
lady, belong to the last-named division. 
True, vou are a countess and now wife of 
the new Colonial Secretary; but until ’99 
you were Lady Peggy Primrose, the young 
but very definite daughter of an ex-Prime 
Minister, Lord Rosebery. I, moi qui vous 
parle, can remember your coming out and 
your engagement and marriage—the whole 
thing done with beat of drum and loud 
boomings from Fleet Street. 

In fact, your originality began at your 
birth as you came on the scene on New 
Year's Day, and in honour of this marked 
event received the name of Etrenne. Then 
you were presented at sweet seventeen, as 
your devoted elder sister, now Lady Sybil 
Grant, refused to make her début: 
until you could appear in society. 

Then even your “ coming out” 
differed from that of ordinary 
mortals. Your father, Lord 
Rosebery, is a rich and powerful 
peer and a prominent—if some- 
what illusive—politician.. Hence 
he receives signal marks of 
courtly favour, and one of these 
took the form of a private pre- 
sentation for his dauzhters. The 
late Queen Victoria ‘“com- 
manded” the presence of Lord 
Rosebery and the Ladies Prim- 
rose to a “dine-and-sleep”’ visit 
at Windsor Castle, and—as is 
usual with such invitations—at 
the shortest possible notice. 
White gowns, fresh and beautiful, 
were, of course, a necessity. But 
money means magic, and you 
would on no account be defeated. 
You went off to Mrs. Mason—a 
famous dressmaker of former days 
—gave a hurried order, work was 
done at top speed, and the dainty 
frocks, made in record haste, went 
home in time to be packed for 
the visit to Windsor Castle. 

And when barely eighteen 
your engagement to Lord Crewe 
was announced to an interested 
universe. True he was a widower 
and your senior by twenty-three 
years, but then he had good looks, 
was a keen sportsman, and a first- 
class social favourite. And as 
regards the wedding—as the 
Yankees say, you beat creation. 
The press played its part, trousseau and 
presents read like a fairy tale, and you 
and your bridegroom were married with 
much splendour : at Westminster Abbey on 
April 20, 1899. And it was styled “ the 
Primrose Wedding” from your family 
name and the season of the year, and in 
most ways—save for the different style 
of the brides’ beauty—it served to 
remind middle-aged folk of Lord and 
Lady Warwick's we Daisy Wedding,” also 
in April and also at Westminster Abbey. 

Then not long after Lord Crewe in- 
vested in the 1! Mayfair mansion known as 
Whatrncliffe House, which had been owned 
by a former Lord Wharncliffe. This 
abode has an old-world grandeur and 
stands in its own grounds far away from 
the hum of traffic. It has a big ballroom 
with a magnificent mirror. and some fine 
Chippendale furniture, and among other 
old pictures Hoppner’s famous port-ait of 
Mrs. Crewe, “the true blue and Mrs. 
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Crewe” celebrity. Now this Mayfair 
house made a first-rate “ad.” and your 
arrival there was heralded by a flourish of 
trumpets. 

However, since those days your health 
has been somewhat delicate, and for some 
years you have spent much time in the 
country and on the Continent. But you 
are now back in town, appeared at Ascot, 
wore charming frocks, and your friends 
were glad to hear that you are likely to 
spend the summer near London, perhaps 
at Gunnersbury, one of the many mansions 
of Mr. and Mrs. Leopold Rothschild. And 
Lord Crewe’s star seems in the ascendant, 
for he has been moved up from his place 
as Lord President of the Council to the far 
more important one of Colonial Secretary. 

Crewe House is for sale, but parties 
can be given at the Colonial Office, and 
we all wonder what you mean to do in 
the way of hospitality. For, dear lady, 


THE EARL OF CREWE 


The husband of Lady Crewe, to whom our Open Letter is addressed 


you have in you the makings of a first- 
rate hostess. In early days your education 
was of the widest and best, and you speak 
several languages and were well trained 
in politics ‘and literature. Also you sing 
prettily, and your voice if not strong is 
sweet and received years of culture from 
some of the best masters of the period. 
Then you own a ready wit, are said to be 
able to make the most silent talk, and are 
quite “top-hole”’ as a dinner-table con- 
versationalist. Some of your smart sayings 
have become historic. Tor instance, on 
one occasion, when a child, after a long 
walk you were made to rest on a sofa, 
but when there would persist in talking 
and asking questions. A careful attende int 
told you to be quiet, upon which you 
rapped out, ‘Nurse, I can’t make my 
mind lie down.” Then as a grown-up 
girl at a certain smart dinner you saw 
your father, Lord Rosebery, sitting oppo- 
site with the late Duchess of Cleveland on 


Io 


Countess of Crewe. 


‘one side and Mrs. Asquith on the other. 


Upon which you remarked, “There's papa 
between the old century and the new.” 

And—if I am not misinformed—you 
once noticed a high functionary, who is 
by no means well favoured, deep in talk 
with a smart and very handsome woman. 
“Beauty and the Beast,” you whispered to 
your neighbour ; but this remark—un- 
luckily heard by the plain one’s wife—was 
set down as a mauvaise plaisanterie. How- 
ever, 1 have mentioned no names and made 
no mischief, 

Well, you may have your faults and 
failings, ‘but you are the best of wives and 
—what is far rarer—the best and kindest 
of stepmothers. And your sense of duty 
was put to the proof. When you married, 
Lord Crewe’s eldest daughter was your 
own age, eighteen, and a_ débutante. 
Rather a trial to a very young bride in 
the smartest set. And his two other 
girls, twins, were in the “flapper” 
stage of awkward fifteen. How- 
ever, Lady Annabel married in 
three years, and married well, 
and the twins are now respec- 
tively Lady Celia Coates and 
Lady Cynthia Colville. You are 
gifted with conversational elo- 
quence and great clearness of 
expression, and you were lucky 
enough a few years ago to see 
a unique sight, namely, the 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius, 
a fearsome event which you 
describe with vivid expression. 

But before I end my letter I 
must say a word on your husband, 
Lord Crewe, who is.a man of 
many interests and amusements. 
He is a keen farmer, a great 
sportsman, hunts, shoots, and 
keeps racehorses, and — rather 
opposite taste — collects books 
and autograph letters, writes 
poetry, and a few years ago 
published a volume called “ Stray 
Verses.” But glancing back- 
wards for a moment brings to 
mind your grandfather-in-law, 
and one sees that these literary 
gifts were inherited. Lord 
Crewe’s father, the first Lord 
Houghton, was once a noted star 
in literature, politics, and society. 
The Richard Monckton Milnes 
of former days wrote prose and 
poetry, travelled much, went 
down in a diving bell and up in 
a balloon, gaye the smartest 
men ’s breakfasts i in London, made 

name and fame in the House of Commons, 
and appeared as Mr. Vavasour in Disraeli’'s 
novel, “ Tancred.” I love a good story 
and must tell one, although to you it must 
be a well-roasted chestnut. A short poem 
called “Strangers Yet’ was one of the 
best ever written by your respected grand- 
parent. One day he chanced to meet at 
dinner Miss Florence Montgomery, whose 
hook, ‘*Misunderstood,” created vast 
interest in the later sixties. He much 
wished to know the lady but had not 
been introduced. However, he went up to 
her and with a bow said in playful 
fashion, ‘‘ Miss Understood, I think ?’’ Her 
reply was short and to the point— 
“Strangers Yet.” But in the end the two 
authors became the firmest friends. ‘There, 
I must now finish and beg to remain, my 
lady, your obedient servant, CanpIDA. 


Lafayette 
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NEXT WEEK, THE COUNTESS OF JERSEY. 
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A “DREADNOUGHT” 
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OF THE AIR. 


THE FOURTH ZEPPELIN AIRSHIP LEAVING THE SHED ON LAKE CONSTANCE 


The fourth Zeppelin airship has just per- 
formed some successful manceuvres on Lake 
Constance. This airship has been built for 
the German Government, and the conditions 
are that it must be able to start and alight on 
the ground, and should make an uninterrupted 
voyage of twenty-four hours. If this is 


accomplished the Government will purchase 
the patent for £100,000. Count Zeppelin 
(inset) is a general in the German Army and 
is over seventy years of age. He spent his 
whole fortune years ago on his patent, and the 
work has since been continued first of all by 
private and afterwards by public subscription. 


FULL STEAM *“AHEAD—THE ZEPPELIN AIRSHIPTABOVE LAKE CONSTANCE 
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RACING NOTEBOOR. By 


By Request. 

‘TAM asked by several friends belonging 
to the equine race and engaged in 
the strenuous business of racing to 
defend their characters against the 

slanders of many writers in the sporting 

and non-sporting press. I gather that the 
gist of their grievance is this. A horse— 
it may be on the score of distinguished 
ownership, fine breeding, or the rosy 
reports of the touts at the training centres 

—is fixed upon as certain in the near 

future to win great races and generally 

do glorious deeds. Promptly the: sporting 
writers, generally following a lead, join in 

a pean of praise, and public opinion is 

thus led. 

& 2 

Weathercock Prophets. 

V ell, the horse is saddled for a big 

race, made a hot favourite, and he 
loses. Excuses are made for him. ‘© W ait 
and see how he will win when there is no 
hill to come down or when the course is 

a straight galloping one.” Thus say the 

aforesaid sporting writers. But he is 

beaten again, and itis then that the scribes 
begin to write their slanders against the 
moral character of my friends. No longer 
does he exist as the hero of their imagina- 


tions, but he becomes a rogue and a 
‘welsher”’ forthwith. Now to refute the 


slanders. 


Perrier’s Protest. 
Oerrier wishes it 
to be known 


that those who 
during Ascot week 
expressed their 


fears that he had 
a dislike for 


Other Slandered Ones. 
Other notable horses at Ascot upon 
whom unkind aspersions were cast 
are Radium and Vamose. ‘Trulyin regard 
to the former the critics are both un- 
grateful and have short memories. Last 
back-end when he performed splendidly, 
especially when he beat The White Knight 
for the Jockey Club Cup, no praise was 
good enough for him. Now in the Gold 
Cup at Ascot he was asked to beat the 
best cup horse of recent years, and he beat 
all the others except The White Knight. 
Forty-eight hours later he was pulled ‘out 
for the Alexandra Plate, which meant 
another 2} miles of solid ‘grind, and this 
time he was again second, being beaten 
by a horse that was behind him in the 
Gold Cup race. 


Radium’s Regret 
ence the outcry that Radium is not 
game and therefore unwilling to do 
his best when called upon to do so. On 
Radium’s behalf I should like to add that 
he has [requently suffered from rheumatic 
infirmities, and knowing this the stable 
were not discreet in expecting him to win 
the Alexandra Plate so soon after a severe 
cup race. He, too, regrets that his limi- 


tations are defined, but urges that the fact 
is no excuse for condemnation as a rogue. 
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“The Syce.” 


Temper Judgment with Mercy. 
s a three-year-old he failed to sustaim 
lis early reputation, and the ever- 
ready-to-condemn critics branded him as. 
arogue. Yetwhatwere the facts? Black 
Arrow died rather suddenly, and a post- 
mortem examination revealed the fact 
that the horse’s lungs, etc., were in a 
terrible state. Therein was the reason of 
the supposed roguishness, and the slanderers. 
of the horse had to take back their harsh 
words. Iam sure that many horses racing 
to-day are condemned as rogues not 
because they deliberately refuse to gallop: 
(as some few unquestionably do) but 
because they are physically deficient, and 
this same deficiency is not apparent 
though the horse may seem outwardly im 
the best of health. Pray, Pressmen, be: 
good enough to pass your judgments with: 
discrimination. 
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Recent Racing. 
acing during the last few days has. 
been proceeding at many centres, 
including Gatwick, Newbury, Newcastle, 
and Sandown Park. I suggested that 
Mrs. Lyons would win in the Northumber- 
land Plate if she got off all right. She 
actually jumped off with the leaders and 
led the field until within a quarter of a 
mile from home, 
when she fell 
back and could 
do - no __ better 
than finish fourth. 
In such company 
the Irish mare 
may not be able 
to stay more than 
a mile and a half, 
and over such a 


racing and was 

of the sort that distance I still 
could but would think she may 
not, do not know win a nice race. 
what they are Ashe yore Daliatce =a: 
writing about. winner, Old 
He claims to have China, has been 
always tried his a very moderate: 
best to win, and performer, and. 
having touched this makes us re- 
his limitations of flect that the pit- 
endurance and men’s Derby has. 
speed he could ihe & Benard indeed fallen from 
not do more. MISS NETTIE WARE DRIVING TANDEM its high estate 
Turther, the son She is, we believe, the only lady who has ever driven in the ‘‘Pace and Action Class” at the Richmond since the days. 
of Persimmon says Horse Show, and she was personally complimented by the judges on her driving. She is also certainly when the great. 
there is a great the only lady in the theatrical profession who has ever competed in that class Barealdine won. 


difference between 

licking his very poor lot of stable com- 
panions at Egerton House and beating 
a field of Derby horses, and it is no 
fault of his if the touts and other experts 
choose to imagine that he is a wonder just 
because he may be a bit of one at home. 


No Names, Please. 
V hy, he asks, should he be called a 
rogue because he is no better than 
he is? He always puts in sixteen ounces to 
the pound, and though being but a horse 
he is something of a democrat ; he would 
surely win if he could fer such a splendid 
sportsman as his gracious owner and for 
such an illustrious sire as Persimmon. He 
points out that had he belonged to a 
“small”? owner he would ere this have 
Bead given a chance to win some minor 
race, and what is more he would certainly 
have done so; but being what he is he 
must go on and suffer the penalties of 
greatness as regards ownership. He would 
pray, however, for a more merciful con- 
sideration in regard to character. 


The Case of Vamose. 
hen there is the case of the Duke of 
Westminster's horse, Vamose, whose 
good looks induced a fine judge in Mr. 
John Porter to suggest that the colt would 
win the Derby. But he was badly left at 
the starting gate and so practically took 
no part in the race. The colt, by the 
way, believes in the walk-up start and not 
in the unnatural impossible start from a 
standstill like a row of soldiers behind a 
string of tapes. Vamose admits that the 
prospects of stud life have more charms 
for him than helter-skelter racing, in which 
nowadays the horses do more bumping of 
each other than actual racing. But he 
fancies speed is his forte, and that being 
so he would like the opportunity of 
winning a few races of under a mile in 
distance before being passed into history 
as an arrant rogue. It is possible that 
there may be some physical infirmity 
affecting Vamose just as there was in the 
case of the very fine two-year-old, Black 
Arrow. 
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A Prospector’s Failure. 
ast year the Berkshire Foal Stakes: 
of £1,000 at Newbury brought 
about the downfall of Prospector, who: 
up to that time was regarded as the 
crack two-year-old. Tle was beaten a 
head by Olympus. It is curious that a 
good two-year-old in Strickland was last 
week beaten a head in the same race by 
an outsider. I personally consider the: 
best two-year-old we have seen to be: 
Louviers, winner of the Coventry Stakes 
at Ascot. — He very easily beat the King’s 
Minoru and The Jabberwock, and they are: 
not “ screws.’ 


Newmarket. : 
‘This week we are at Newmarket, and! 
though the conditions under which. 
racing is taking place are pleasant enough 
winners have an unexpected way of pop- 
ping up from most unsuspected quarters ; 
but more of Newmarket in my next week’s, 
arucle. 
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PLAYERS ON THE RIVER 


POLITICIANS AN 


ID 


The photograph on the left shows Lord Curzon enjoying a quiet spell on the river on Ascot Sunday, while the one on the right depicts Mr. Balfour 
arrayed in a somewhat unnecessarily heavy costume, considering the tropical weather, similarly engaged 


MISS GABRIELLE RAY AND MISS GERTIE MILLAR MARIE LLOYD (STANDING) TAKING A FEW GUESTS UP STREAM 


Outside Boulter’s Lock Her husband may be observed on the extreme right 


HIGHER UP THERE!—A SCENE AT BOULTER’S LOCK ON ASCOT SUNDAY 
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THE TATLER 


ERHAPS the most memorable 
words in Sir Theodore Martin’s 


anecdotal memoirs of Queen Vic- 

toria (‘‘ Queen Victoria as L Knew 
Her.” Blackwood) are these: “Lady 
—— ought to get a good whipping.” 


ne of the larger verdicts which pos- 
terity will have to pass on the age 
we live in will undoubtedly be concernecL 
with the question whether Queen Victoria 
was right, whether’ Lady —-— ought to 
have been whipped. We are at an 
immense parting of the ways. What were 
vaguely known as “ women’s rights” are 
now formulated, and they spell the vote. 
But in 1870—less than forty years ago— 
the “cause” which now fills Hyde. Park 
was regarded as a small and 
shocking eccentricity. 
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(eee Victoria’s words may 

now seem very simple- 
minded, very Victorian, very 
Philistine. But the Queen only 
voiced a general feeling when 
she wrote to Sir Theodore 
Martin :— 

The Queen is most anxious to 
enlist everyone who can speak or 
write to joi in checking this mad, 
wicked folly of ‘women’s rights ‘ 
with all its attendant horrors on 
which her poor feeble sex is bent, 
forgetting every sense of womanly 
feeling and propriety. Lady 
ought to get a good whipping. 
The fact that the highest posi- 
tion in the state with all its 
responsibilities is open to 
women of the royal line did 
not, it is probable, seem to 
Queen Victoria to be at all 
televant to the question. 


he Queen continues: ‘It is 

a subject which makes the 
Queen so furious that she cannot 
contain herself. God created 
men and women different—then 
let them remain each in her own 
position... Woman would 
become the most hateful, heart- 
less, and disgusting of human 
beings, and where would be the 
protection which man was in- 
tended to give the weaker sex ?”’ 
Then comes the pleasing touch : 
‘““The Queen is sure that Mrs. 


pen ae with her.” 
a £3 

Sit T heodore adds some interesting par- 

ticulars of the views on dress and 
fashion. which the Queen held in the 
seventies. She had never forgotten that 
Prince Albert held a prompt and puncti- 
lious following of the’ fashions in con- 
tempt. He was for neatness and elegance 
but nothing more. ‘ He would not have 
allowed me or any of our daughters to 
appear in any dress or coiffure or bonnet 
not becoming or proper, and he would 
have made us take it off. I never bought 
a dress or bonnet without consulting him, 
and his taste was always good. I re- 
member so well when my F rench coiffure 
came from Paris every year and brought 
over things which were tried on the P 


of the * 


Prince 
has come in and said, ‘Das tragst du 
nicht! (‘That you shall not wear !’) 
The Queen and princesses,’ he said, ‘ ought 


never to follow foolish and ugly { fashions 
only because they were new.’ ” 


Ithough the Banff shoemaker and na- 
turalist, Edward, would in all proba- 
bility have received. his bounty fund 
pension in response to the efforts made on 
his behalf it is interesting to learn how 
such an appeal may be supplemented by 
accident. Sir Theodore relates :— 

I had thrown into my despatch box a copy 
of Dr. Smiles’s “Life of Edward,” just pub- 
lished, which reached me as I was leaving 
home to wait upon her Majesty at W indsor. 
Tbe box contained papers as to which I had 
to consult the Queen. 

On opening it in her presence her quick 
eve took notice of the volume, and she asked 
me what it was. It contained a fine etched 
portrait of Edward by Rajon, and this I knew 
would interest the Queen. She admired it 
greatly and asked, “ Who is this Edward ?” I 
told her briefly hisstory. ‘Is thisnot a case,’ 


T. P. AND THE ALPHABET 


This complex age has undoubtedly been rendered more complex by the adoption 

alphabetical title ’’ 

“M.A. P.,’’ founded ten years ago by Mr. T. P. O’Connor. 

eye- -baffling initials on the bookstalls is materially reduced by T. P.’s own recent 

determination to merge 

of coalescence and not evanescence, and T. P. has our best wishes in the conduct 
of his long-established budget of gossip—‘* mainly about people”’ 


by quite a number of journals, in 


“Pp. T. O." in his first love, ‘‘M. A. P." 


she asked, “for a pension from the bounty 
fund?"’ Some of the most eminent naturalists, 
I was able to answer, were anxious that he 
should have one, and a memorial to her 
Majesty praying for it was being extensively 
signed. “Go on with the memorial,” her 
Majesty said. “That is essential; but leave 
the book with me. I will write to- day to Lord 


Beaconsfield, and I have no doubt the pension 


” 


will be at once granted 


t has doubtless occurred to many people 
that Froude and Carlyle’s other male 
biographers were not the people most 
qualified to hold the scales of justice 
between Carlyle and his wile where their 
domestic life has to be considered. Lady 
Magnus, who has just put forth a little book 
of essays entitled “ Some Minor Moralities 
and Minor Heresies” (Routledge. 1s. net), 
brings her woman’s knowledge and 
opinions to this question, and her verdict 
is not against the husband. 
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It is a case 
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By Wilfred 
Whitten. 


ady Magnus is not convinced that 

Carlyle neglected his wife or that 

his not providing her with greater com- 

forts was due to anything but his poverty, 

and she reminds us that the family over 

which Mrs. Carlyle fretted herself was a 
family of two. 

Mrs. Carlyle’s domestic troubles must rather 
have been minimised by the smallness of her 
establishment, since she seems to have had a 
truly singular succession of drunken, dishonest, 
and incompetent “ helps.” We are ungenteel 
enough to have known modest households of 
two which have been’ ministered unto by one 
small servant only, and which yet have got 
through the heat and burden of the day, and 
the dinners, without either the bothers or the 
“bugs” which distinguished Mrs. Carlyle’s 
housekeeping and which supplied her with 
such inexhaustible material for brilliant letter- 
writing to her friends. We go 
further; far enough, indeed, to 
suggest an element of ‘ cupboard 
love” in that much-made-of “ be- 
witchment” of Carlyle with Lady 
“A.” A well-ordered household 
and a well-cooked dinner have dis- 
tinct fascinations of their own for 
even the most devoted of husbands 
and the least dyspeptic of men and 
geniuses. The fact, too, which is 
used as another indictment, that 
Carlyle usually contrived to be 
absent from his home when those 
prolonged processes of papering 
and painting and of apparently 
much-needed ‘cleaning’? were in 
progress, would, we fancy, by many 
wives be accounted a fact greatly 
conducive to his credit and to 
their comfort. Truth to say over 
such superficial criticism one gets 
impatient. 


cs 


ondoners are learning every 
year that they have an 
unclaimed inheritance of holiday 
enjoyment in the north of Eng- 


land. Such a book as ‘‘ The 
Enchanting North” (Nash. 


2s. 6d. net), by Mr. J. S. Fletcher, 

will go a long way to establish 
them. in the conviction that 
Yorkshire, Durham, and North- 
umberland have scenes to offer 


and associations to explore 
which cannot be longer ne- 
glected. The Yorkshire dales, 


the Durham moors and rivers, 
and “ mountainous Northumber- 
land” are all steeped in old 
romance which Scott, Words- 
worth, and Turner loved; and 
a holiday spent in such centres 
as Barnard Castle, Hexham, or 
Ilkley will probably yield more real “ en- 
chantment,’ more welcome oblivion to the 
modern world, than any spent in the south 
of England. 
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he Enchanting North” is a singu- 
larly cheap. volume, for though 
issued at a popular price it has many 
illustrations in colour and scores in line 
or photography. Mr. Fletcher takes his 
readers from York northward with a 
broad sweep to Berwick-on-Tweed. Only 
the other day, rushing to Edinburgh by 
the east-coast route and looking out on 
the Northumbrian sea, I saw Warkworth, 
Alnmouth, and Bamborough dreaming in 
the sunshine, and I said to myself, these 
are the places which Londoners neglect 
to their cost. A manly and_ piercing 
romance broods over all these regions; 
the best thing in life in romance, and the 
north is full of it. 
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Horace W. Nicholls 


SCENES AT HENLEY REGATTA 


Our top photograph gives a general view of the course as seen from the winning post, while the bottom one depicts the fashionable crowd arriving at 
the Great Western Railway Station at Henley 
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The Master Dramatist. 


RITISH born as he was yet all the 
world claims the immortal “ Bard 
of Avon”’ as his master, and in a 
multitude of different tongues tries 
to pay him homage and to incarnate his 
long list of characters which contain all 
the. qualities that the actor and actress 
aspire to portray, The latest competitor 
is M. de Max, the celebrated French 
tragedian, who pro- 
poses coming to Eng- 
land to play ‘the role of 
King Lear in English 
—a “doughity effort for 
any foreigner, Every- 
one who saw Madame 
Bernhardt’s production 
of Sardou’s La Sorciére 
will remember the 
dramatic scene when 
the sorceress is tried 
before the Inquisition, 
and will consequently 
recall M. de Max's 
remarkable —perform- 
ance and _ sonorous 
tones. In France his 
name is bracketed 
with that of M. Mounet 
Sully as the two repre- 
sentative tragedians, 
and both countries will 
watch with interest 
how he acquits him- 
self in the great 
contest tor which he 
has entered his name. 
One of the first to 
give him encourage- 
ment is Miss Olga 
Nethersole, who has 
offered to play Juliet 
to his Romeo in En- 
glish. This should be 
a most interesting 
performance. 


A Family Feeling. 
ll artists are akin; 
their ambitions, 
ideals, irrespective of 
nationality, are one. 
Another English- 
speaking actress who 
has recognised this is 
Miss Suzanne Sheldon, 
who has also offered 
to support a foreign 
artist, Signor Grasso, 
the wonderful Sicitian 
actor, playing Desde- 
mona to his Othello. 
There is after all but 
one truth in all art, 
and the differences of language 
affect nor alter it. 


neither 


Pinero par Exemple. 
ow far this argument is true may be 
proved again by Mr. Pinero, whose 
play, His House in Order, is to be played 
in French at the Vaudeville Theatre, 
Paris, in the autumn. At first sight the 
unpleasant idiosyncrasies and exasperating 
provincialism of the Ridgley family 
appear to be unfortunately an essentially 
English product, but human nature is 
very much the same all the world over, 
and probably the Ridgleys have their 
French prototype. M. Bernstein in his 
play, Le Détouwr, has portrayed equally 
objectionable and somewhat similar speci- 


Who is paying a short visit to London. 


tlhe 


mens who are inspired with the same 
mistaken sense of beauty. Another Eng- 
lish writer who makes a_ world-wide 
appeal because his art is true and lifelike 
is Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and it is probable 
that his play, The Light that Failed, of 
which an admirable adaptation has been 
made by M. Robert d’Humiéres, will be 
presented at one of the French theatres in 
the fall. 


THE BARONESS DE BUREN 


express our apologies 


Puzzled but Pleased. 
he critics in Paris have been almost 
unanimous in their verdict on Peter 
Pan. They like it, mais que Diable—what 
is it all about? The big dog, the ticking 
crocodile, and the pirate captain all appeal 
to their sense of the grotesque, though 
what they were all trying to do or why 
they were there at all was quite beyond 
their comprehension. ‘They politely sat 
out the performance and put their heads 
together afterwards and agreed that out 
of “regard to l’entente cordiale they would 
employ as many nice adjectives as they 
possibly could in their description of the 
play and reveal as little as possible their 
own ignorance of the Anglo-Saxon tongue, 
which the valiant Berlitz has not yet 
succeeded in vanquishing. 
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of the baroness in a former issue as that of the Princess Amalie of Furstenberg, for which we 
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Thoroughly Satisfied. 
{ter a two-years’ sojourn in America 


Mrs. Sam Sothern, better known as 
Miss Janet Evelyn, has returned home well 
content with the reception and treatment 
she has received from American audiences 
and American managers. Engagements 
apparently tumbled into her lap like 
apples and without her having to employ 
any muscular exertion to shake the boughs. 
Up till a few years 
ago New York was 
certainly a Paradise 
for English actors and 
actresses, when the 
demand was ahead of 
the supply, but now 
that the greyhounds 
of the Atlantic can 
rush one across in five 
days Broadway is be- 
ginning to be incon- 
veniently crowded with 
familiar English faces 
all bent on polishing 
up the handles of the 
mane sonal front poor, 


Many Conbratulatisas 


It is good news to 
hear that Mr. 


Cyril Maude has at 
last got hold of a 
success, for he most 
certainly deserves one, 
and the fickle goddess 
has been giving him 


‘rather. a bad time 
lately. It is a long 
time since we _ have 


had a naval play in 

England—I do _ not 
seem to remember any 
since the immortal 
H,M.S. Pinafore—and 
it appears to me that 
the elder service has 
been rather neglected 
in this respect, and yet 
nothing should lend 
itself more readily to 
stage representation 
than the cheerful in- 
consequent life aboard 
ship, with every port a 
happy hunting ground 
for adventure. One of 
the remarkable features 
of The Flag Lieutenant 
is that it is innocent 
of all technical errors, 


Alics Hughes 


for nothing is more 
disconcerting to the 
expert among the 


audience than to dis- 


cover an error or an 
omission of this description. I knew 
a military authority who was made 


thoroughly unhappy by some officer wear- 
ing a Crimean medal in the famous scene 
in Becky Sharp which takes place on the 
eve of the Battle of Waterloo. 


Dying Hard. 
‘T‘he direction of the Pré-Catelan restau- 
rant in the Bois de Boulogne is 
inveighing against the weather as it has 
inaugurated an open-air theatre called 
the Thédtre de la Verdure, which as far 
as the installation is concerned !eaves 
nothing to be desired; but night alter 
night the rain has descended mercilessly, 
and the yawning void of the auditorium 
has been converted into an Irish bog. 
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IN The FASHION. By Will Owen. 
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Jyones: Where are you going for your summer holidays, colonel? 
The Colonel: Baden-Baden. Where are you? 
Jones: Oh, Margate-Margate 
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THE TATLER 


Inlow 


HAVE been requested to give the 

readers of Tur TAarLer some account 

of how I became a singer. This isa 

request by no means easy to fulfil, 
for one 1s always sorry to destroy pretty 
illusions, and I find that most people are 
possessed with the ineradicable idea that 
a singer’s path to fame isa sort of royal 
road strewn with roses and: laurels and 
“lollypops”’ all the way, that she sings as 
the birds sing, and is as free 
from all care and drudgery 
as they. This is not so. 
Those who would climb 
“ambitions diamond 
ridge” to its heights must 
climb with the courage that 
bears as well as the courage 
that dares in their hearts, if 
sometimes with weary [eet, 
and must ever be reacly for 
any amount of hard work 
and self-sacrifice. 


Like all Italians I sup- 

pose I was born with 
a voice, and ever since I 
was a tiny child I have 
loved singing and wanted 


to be a_ great operatic 
singer. But my parents 
were poor and had no 


means of giving me the 
long and expensive train- 
ing necessary, and I had to 
pick up the songs and 
operatic airs which I sang 
for my living as . best 1 
could. Fortunately in Italy 
that is not difficult, and at 
a very tender age—almost 
as soon-as I could speak in 
fact—I appeared at café 
concerts in Rome _ with 
quite a big vrépertoive of 
canzone and also of dances 
which I invented myself, 
for at that time my affec- 
tions were pretty equally 
divided between singing 
and dancing. I have 
always adored rhytlimical 
motion of any kind, and 
for the first seventeen years 
of my life my dancing won 
me both applause and lire 
and was my _ profession, 
though all the time I 
secretly cherished the idea 
and fixed determination of 
one day becoming a singer. 


s I emerged from childhood my reputa- 
tion as a_ ballerina became more 
widespread, and offers from all parts of 
my native Italy and other parts of Europe 
became plentiful. I think I have appeared 
in the principal music-halls of all the 
great cities of Europe, in London, and in 
many places in America. My experiences 
and reminiscences of places I have been to 
and people I have met would fill a bulky 
volume. Everywhere success greeted me, 
for I have been told that I was born under 
a lucky star and it has never for one 
moment failed to shine brightly upon me. 
But all the time I felt that my voice was 
growing and developing, that my true 
vocation lay in singing; I longed to ex- 
press myself in song and knew that this 
longing would not be denied. All day I 
practised and studied singing, and at 
night I danced before audiences who were 
more than kind and appreciative. 


secame : 


t last before I was out of my teens I 
met a great impresario who, heard 

me sing and gave me so much encourage- 
ment and expressed such golden opinions 
about my voice and dramatic talents that 
I determined once and for all to give up 
my career as a dancer and devote myself 
to the study of grand opera. Many people 
expostulated with me and wondered how 
I could possibly relinquish all the success 


MDLLE, LINA CAVALIERI 


{ had achieved and all the pleasant excite- 
ments of my life to ‘‘ live laborious days” 
and the quiet life of the student. But I 
suppose the artiste in me was strong— 
strong enough to withstand even these 
temptations for a while at least—and | 
gave myself heart and soul to my new art. 


What Hany duce these were. Only 

those who faithfully follow the 
dictates of their artistic nature and sacrifice 
something to do so know the joy of feel- 
ing its expression. Toa singer there can 
be no greater physical joy than that of 
being in good voice and of expressing 
oneself, one’s individuality, through it. 
But the artistic temperament has its “other 
side, its days of disappointment and de- 
pression, when one toils painfully over 
technical difficulties and experiences the 
real suffering without which nothing 
beautiful can be produced. 
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By Lina 
Cavalieri. 


a three years I studied under the 

great tenor, M. Jean de Reszke, and 
various other teachers all over the Conti- 
nent, learning what they had to teach, 
assimilating the good and rejecting the 
rest, but preserving my own individuality 
throughout, for I knew that therein lay the 
great secret of success. As soon as a 
singer allows her own individuality to be 
merged in or biased by that of any 
teacher however good her 
singing will become sayour- 
less and ineffective. 


te 


very new part to be 
studied was a fresh 
delight, and I entered with 
equal zest into the joys and 
sorrows of Manon Lescaut 
(which I think is my 
favourite part), Fédora, 
La Tosca, and Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, and _ several 
others in turn. All these I 
hope to play in London 
during the present season. 
I am often asked if I have 
any hobby, but I think my 
only penchant worth men- 
tioning is for learning new 
parts—parts like these, full 
of dramatic situations and 
sounding all the depths of 
human feeling and tragedy. 
Puccini’s music seems to 
me supremely singable (if I 
may coin the word) and 
appeals to me in every way. 


MLY first appearance as 
an operatic singer was 


as Fédora in Paris, where 


I was fortunate enough 
to meet with immediate 
success. Since then I have 


sung in many of the great 
capitals of Europe — St. 
Petersburg among them— 
and in America, where also 
the musical public received 
me with the most flattering 
appreciation. And now 
London—to sing and to 
succeed wherein is, I sup- 
pose, the goal of every 
artiste’s ambition—has ex- 
ceeded my wildest hopes in 
its warm and kind recep- 
tion of me. I confess that 
a nervous tremor passed 
through me at first when 
as Manon Lescaut at Covent Garden I 
sang before one of the largest and most 
brilliant audiences that the world perhaps 
could assemble and one which I knew 
would be impartial in its criticisms; but 
the first bursts of applause reassured me 
and told me that the zenith of my 
ambition had been attained, that my 
dream had been realised, that I had won 
its favour. Ib; (es 


Reutlinger 


A New Opera. 


ignor Puccini is delighted with the 
book of his new opera, which has 
been taken from Belasco’s play, The Girl 
From the Golden West. ‘This interesting 
drama had an enormous success in 
America ; it is a story of California in the 
stirring days of ’49, and was staged and 
acted in a most original and artistic 
manner. 
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By Dudley Hardy. 


RIVALS IN ART. 
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But why does he call it a one-man show 


She 
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Yes 
Because he’s the only man you’re ever sure to see here 


He 


He 


he the artist? 


1S 


: Andi 


She 


THE TATLER 


WENTY years! 
I am notched 
and grizzled. 
You are only 

mellowed, ripened.” 


My friend smiled and lighted a fresh» 


cigarette. He puzzled me. Rumour had 
led me to expect to find him after my 
long absence a disappointed if not soured 
man. I had sought him here in the retreat 
where he and his cold, uncongenial wife 
lived, it was said, like a pair of hermits. 
Arriving at a moment when the lady was 
absent I thought myself fortunate and 
prepared to probe the unhappiness of one 
whose affection in early youth had lelt a 
very sunny spot on my memory. 

I was, in fact, ready to give him all 
the pity and sympathy which a bachelor 
of experience can feel for the irremediable 
mistake of a married friend. 

“You are just the same,” I went on, 
“with that romantic un-English look, as 
I called it, which you never would acknow- 
ledge. You remember I dubbed you ‘ The 
Troubadour.’ ”’ 

He nodded and hummed a verse of the 
little old obsolete song :— 

She for the troubadour hopelessly wept ; 

Under the battlement softly he crept, 

Singing “ From Palestine hither I come, 

Lady love, lady love, welcome me home.” 

“Oh, that she! ’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ Does 
she still hopelessly weep, or did she wel- 
come you home?” 

He gave me a keen glance, answering 
perhaps something betrayed by my voice 
rather than my words. 

“Have you been hearing 
tales about me?” he asked. 
“Shall I tell you the story 
of my wedded life?” 

“Tf it does not pain 
you.” 

He smiled again. ‘He 
has grown entirely philo- 
sophic,” I thought, ‘‘ yet not 
heartless, or he would not 
have welcomed back an old 
comrade so warmly.” 

* Where shall I begin?” 
he asked. 

“ At the beginning. You 
were very young, careless, 
and I think, heart-whole 
when I went to the other 
end of the world and _ lost 
sight of you, half a lifetime 
ago.” 

“Do you know that I 
have been a millionaire in 
the meantime ?”’ 

“T have heard something 
of it.” 

“The wealth of an 
ancient relative poured in 
on me after his death. How 
the golden wave came and 
went is a_ story by itself. 
For five gilded years I was 
transfigured in the eyes of 
the world, and it was during 
that period I met and fell in 
love with my wife.” 

I had heard all this and more and I 
felt sorry. I looked steadily at the op- 
posite wall lest my pity should daunt him. 
I knew the story of the worldly mother 
and daughter who had forced him into a 
loveless marriage for greed of the fortune 


‘“Ohe Latler’s” S] 
A WOMAN’S CAPRICE. 


which had proved so elusive. He went 
on :— 

“Tt was not I alone who thought her 
supremely beautiful. The world had 
already bestowed on her a queenship 
before the June day when I first saw her 
at an open-air féte, ali in white, pale, cold, 
severe, and sweet like a goddess in marble. 
Her mother walked beside her, a woman 
of a different type. As 1 gazed after her 
in what you would call romantic enthu- 
siasm a friend laughed and bade me veil 
my admiration as those women were 
known to be in quest of a golden million. 
I felt quite ready to tie mine in a silken 
bag and deposit it at the feet of the beauty 
which had affected me like a benediction. 
My friend drew my arm through his and 
forced me away with him in another 
direction. .I knew him to be a cynical 
man of the world and discounted his in- 
formation and his judgment accordingly. 

“TE it be the case that what everybody 
says must be true, then true it was that the 
cold, exquisite daughter and the haughty, 
hawk-like mother were advyenturesses 
playing a game for fortune, beauty against 
a slender purse and a year or two of prime 
youth. Already beauty had over and 
over again dared to reject love, adoration, 
and fortune considerable. ‘Their figure 
has not yet been reached, whispered my 
cynical friend ; ‘your million will do it.’ 
By this time I had proclaimed myself an 
open worshipper and moth-like was reel- 
ing round the flame. I am bound to 
admit that all the encouragement I re- 


BUDDING GENIUS 


A photograph of Miss Marie Lohr, the well-known actress, as a child 


ceived was from the mother. The daughter 
remained icy. For one moment only I 
saw her, as I imagined, warm into sym- 
pathy, but though she froze up again at 
my nearer approach that fleeting sign of 
warmth was enough. I persisted in my 
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suit and in a short time was the accepted 
lover of the woman who held me in 
thrall.” 

“ She accepted you willingly?” 

“Tacitly so. The mother seized on 
me with effusion. My afhianced wife 
appeared just to endure her 1 ew position 
with patience, nothing more. ‘The mother 
assured me that her daughter had a most 
affectionate nature hidden under that chill 
exterior. She loved me and she had never 
loved any other man. I tried to believe 
her even though my heart craved for more 
tenderness than I received or seemed likely 
toreceive. But at that time merely to be 
near such loveliness was more to me than 
to be adored by other women. And so 
we wed.” 

He paused. ‘The expression of his face, 
at which I took a furtive glance, was in- 
scrutable to me. 

“ Go on, old fellow,” Isaid low. ‘‘ How 
did it all work out?” 

He continued: ‘‘ After a time when the 
excitement of my first pride and happiness 
had subsided I began to feel reluctantly 
conscious that there was something want- 
ing in our life together. My wile’s be- 
haviour was perfect from every point of 
view, but there was a wall of reserve 
between us which nothing was able to 
break through. Wherever we went I was 
aware that people said ] had been married 
without love for the sake of my million. 
How was I to feel sure that the verdict 
was not a true one? Had she given her 
heart to some worthy fellow who was 
millionless and rejected him 
even as she had accepted me 
at her mother’s bidding ? 
Gradually as my eyes opened 
to much that had always 
been going on in the world 
unperceived by me, I ad- 
mitted that this cruel case 
was ours, hers and mine, and 
blamed myself more in the 
matter than I blamed her, if 
blame there might be. It 
was a bitter world where a 
man required a million to 
buy the woman he loved, 
and alter all got only the 
shell of her, destitute of 
heart and sheathed in ‘a 
perpetual frost.” 

He stopped again. I 
stole another look at him. 
He was a man to love. I 
hated the woman. 

“Go on, my boy,’ I 
whispered. 

“T resolved to take things 
as they came and to make 
the best of the good the gods 
had provided for me. We 
led a life of amusement 
and pleasure. Our house in 
London and our country 
house (not this house, some- 
thing much grander) were 
as perfect as money could 
make them. My wife went 
everywhere dressed and 
bejewelled as the world expected to see 
her. We entertained the smart crowd 
known as society. I was proud beyond 
the pride’ of man when I saw the woman 
I had chosen. receiving . the admiration 
which no one could refuse her. As time 


Al. Water Barnctt 
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WHY JORAINS LOOKED PLEASED. By Geo. Belcher. 


a el easels sie aa erie ep cen ee Fens! 


CT | 


Nec LY 
syeer eager mee! ranma arene satel 


‘If yer don’t be a good child and ’ave yer milk I'll give it to the gentleman” 


2I 


THE TALLER 


Defence Lemoime : 


DO not hesitate to say right out that 
I am a pro-Lemoine though jurists 


rage and moralists imagine vain 
things. What harm has he done 
anyone? Practically none—for £64,000 


is nothing to Sir Julius Wernher, not 
more than a cab fare to most of us. There 
was never a more miserable and pestilent 
heresy preached than that contained in 
the doggerel jingle :— 

It is a sin 

To steal a pin, 

Much more to steal a greater thing. 
I am prepared to take the opinion of the 
two archbishops, Dr. Clifford, Mr. R. J. 
Campbell, or any theologian, new or old, 
on that point. The sinfulness of stealing 
has nothing to do with the amount lifted, 
and I imagine the lines I have quoted are 
the words of a multi-millionaire, probably 
“ Jawn D.” 

oe it 

Wholesale and Retail. 
Ne doubt my readers will agree with 

me when I say it is worse to sneak 
a halfpenny out of a blind beggar’s hat 
than to ease a millionaire of £50,000 or 
£60,000. In nearly all other forms of 
enterprise the wholesale transaction is 
regarded with respect because of its 
extent. IfI shota manand killed him | 
should be alluded to in the evening paper 
contents bills as a murderer. The papers 
would publish my portrait in a hideous 
half-column block, and I should be sub- 
jected to other indignities. But if I 
polished off 10,000 men on the field of 
battle the papers would call me a hero, 
and they would be far more careful about 
my portrait. Why then should the big 
swindler be considered worse than the fool 
who wastes his time in stealing a pin? 


A Sporting Chance. 
gain, in regard to my good TIriend (if 
he will allow me to call him so), 
Lemoine, he merely played a game with 
Sir Julius —and Sir Julius lost. The 
baronet backed a wrong’un, but his great 
and intimate knowledge of the ways of 
the City must have made him aware that 
there are lots of transactions in that region 
every day no better than the little flutter 
engaged in by the worthy Parisian. Le- 
moine may not be perfect. Alas! who 
is? Toerr is human, and in these days 
of the entente cordiale the less wesay about 
a little slip on the part of one of our lively 
neighbours the better. I do not go so far 
as to cry “vive Lemoine,’ but I decline 
to say “a bas” and certainly not 
“ conspuez.” 


Perhaps he was Right. 
ho can be sure that poor Lemoine 
was wrong? I am an innocent 
man though not such a fool as I look 
[Impossible-—Ep. Tarter.], and I am by 
no means convinced that the gentleman’s 
formula is not a good one. One thing 
has prejudiced me against Sir Julius 
Wernher, and that is his rather jejune 
complaint that in the formula there is no 
instruction as to “the method to be em- 
ployed in cooling the crucible.” Why 
cool it at all? Some people like their 
diamonds hot—it is all a matter of taste 
as with asparagus, cherry tart, and many 
other things—and however inconveniently 
hot the crucible may have been the ex- 
cellent Lemoine was as cool as a cucum- 
ber. Really Sir Julius cannot have it both 
ways. 


A Little Science. 
do not claim to be a scientist of the 
front rank—nothing of the sort—but 
I have some acquaintance with what 
scientists have said about diamonds. For 
instance, the eminent Sir Isaac Newton 
has declared that the diamond and char- 
coal are identical in their chemical nature, 
and charcoal is the basis of M. Lemoine’s 
experiment. That ought to inspire con- 
fidence rather than unworthy scepticism. 
If Lemoine had told us to put plum 
pudding or beeswax or penguins’ eggs 
into the crucible he would have been an 
impudent charlatan; but he did not. He 
said “ charcoal,” and Sir Isaac has taught 
that.diamonds and charcoal are chemically 
identical. Very wellthen; the gentleman 
is right to begin with. 


Photograph by the Hon. Maud Lyttelton 
A REMARKABLE PEER—THE EARL OF LEICESTER 


The aged earl was born on Boxing Day, 1822. He 

has been twice married, and the present Lady 

Leicester is her husband’s junior by more than 

thirty years. His eldest son, Viscount Coke, is 
a man of sixty, his youngest fifteen 


Some More Science. 
hen Newton also .taught that the 
diamond because of its great refrac- 
tive power was “probably an unctuous 
substance coagulated.” It is not a nice 
remark to make about anything, though 
I admit it could be applied to some 
members of Parliament, but I mention no 
names, Is there any proof that the things 
made by the industrious and worthy 
Lemoine (I declare the more I think about 
him the better I like him) were not unctuous 
substances coagulated? There is no such 
evidence, and I think our estimable friend 
should have the benefit of the doubt. 


La Politesse. 
M oreover, there has been nothing vulgar 
about Lemoine’s methods :— 
He nothing common did, or mean, 
Upon that memorable scene. 
It is true he had to withdraw, but all 
sorts of distinguished men have had to 
make themselves scarce. There was once 
an Emperor of Brazil who bolted just in 
time, and afterwards issued a proclama- 
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By Spencer 
Leigh Hughes. 


tion informing all the world that he had 
taken that step owing to “the imperious- 
ness of circumstances.” In the same way 
Lemoine felt. that the time had come 
when some steps should be taken, and he 
took them. But he did not fail to send a 
pleasant letter explaining that his absence 
was unavoidable and adding an expres- 
sion of regret. All through a rather try- 
ing time his attitude has been scrupulously 
correct. 
te it tit 

Rendering What is Due. 


he French have an admirable proverb, 
“La politesse est l’art de rendre a 
chacun sans effort ce que lui est sociale- 
ment dti’’; that is to say, politeness is the 
art of rendering to everyone without effort 
that which is socially his due. Lemoine 
has done this; so why hunt and _ prosecute 
the poor fellow? He says he is “con- 
tinuing his experiments,” and it seems to 
me that he should be encouraged rather 
than worried. Are we not told that if at 
first we do not succeed we ought to try, 
try, try again? That is what Lemoine is 
doing, and even Sir Julius Wernher will 
not deny that he has always found 
Lemoine trying. 
cH} tr tit 

““A Joyous Humbug.” 

he French describe their ingenious 

compatriot as ‘‘a joyous humbug,” 

and even if that be a fair description it is 
better than a gloomy or morose fraud. 
There is not too much of the joyous in 
this world, and it is certain that our friend 
has added to the gaiety of nations and 
increased the public stock of harmless 
pleasure. It is true that Sir Julius Wern- 
her has dropped a little money, but as I 
have said he will not miss it. And, on 
the other hand, he has gained experience; 
nor can experience be obtained gratis. 
Thus I think he has had value for money 
—it has been a fair deal. No one else has 
lost anything, and we of the press, at any 
rate, owe a hearty vote of thanks to the 
joyous humbug for providing a fine supply 
of first-class copy. When any news about 
M. Lemoine has been received in the news- 
paper offices the subeditors have cried, 
“Bring forth the fatted type and set it,” and 
a prominent place on the best page has 
been given just as a chair in the front’ 
parlour is dusted when the rector calls. 


Concerning Diamonds, 
t is natural that the press should take 
an interest in diamonds, for the con- 
nection between diamonds and paste is 
close. I need not add that paste is one 
of the chief ingredients in journalistic 
success. Is not one of the proudest 
mottoes of the profession, ‘‘ Paste is thicker 
than water”? The other day I heard 
a tale showing to what sentimental and 
almost sacred purposes a diamond may 
be put. A gentleman met Isaac Moses, 
who was wearing a large and flashing 
diamond in his tie. The gentleman con- 
gratulated him on such an ornament and 
suggested that it must have cost him a 
good round sum. ‘No,” said Isaac, “it 
cost me nothing. My old friend, Solomon 
Lazarus, died a few weeks ago and he left 
in his will £150 with which I was to 
provide a suitable memorial stone, and 
this,’ pointing to the diamond, “is the 
stone.” No one thought any the worse 
of him for thus interpreting the testator’s 
wishes, and why should we entertain 
unworthy views or suspicions concerning 

M. Lemoine of Paris ? 
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NOT AT ALL BACKWARD. By G. E. Studdy. 


A.ABRans 
| Denese wan AIR-DRESSER 


ville 
Phere: Painless 


Filllogs --- US, Gas) 
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Dentist (to Assistant): Young man, you’ll never make a dentist 


Assistant: Whaffor ycu say dat? It | didn’t get the gen’lemum’s toof out when he took gas | got his pocket book 
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Some I00 Cognac Grapes 


must be crushed 


That is why it is so full 


In flavour, sO powerful For liqueur Hennessy 
use a large convex glass, 
which concentrates the delicate 
bouquet in the small opening. 
Shake the glass gently and warm 
ita little in your hand to develop the 
flavour and perfume. 


in bouquet, and so_ speedy 


to revive an invalid. 


Never order “Brandy” (for 


some so-called Brandies are  ex- ie 
Rte D 
SNNES 
¢ 


tracted from beetroot or maize), but 
obtain genuine delightful 
grape Brandy by saying 


ee 
HENNESS PLEASE. 
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which is only another way 
of asking whether you still 
adhere to the obsolete old 
strop-strop-kind of razor, 
or whether you shave with 
the famous Gillette Safety 
Razor, which requires no 
stropping or setting ? 


The Gillette Safety Razor is the only 
razor that never has to be ground, set 
or stropped; the only razor with 
paper-thin, hard-as-glass, tough-as- 
whalebone and sharp-as-acid blades. 


It is the only razor which is always ready, 
which slips lightly over your face, shaving 
clean and smooth without cut or scratch, 
however much you hurry, however thick and 
tough your beard, however tender your skin, 
however wrinkled your face, however shaky 
your hand. The distinguishing feature of the 
Gillette is the holder which curves the blade in 
a semi-circular form, and which is fully covered 
by patents. 

Be sure you get a Gillette. Beware of those 
said to be just as good. 


Sold by up-to-date Chemists, 
Cutlers,Ironmongers,Stores,Silver- 
smiths, Hairdressers, and Leather 


Goods Dealers. 
GILLETTE iacon 


No Stropping. No Setting. 


Heavily silver-plated in a com- 
pact velvet-lined case,with Twelve 
Double-Edge, Paper-Thin Blades, 
21/- Extra Blades in packets of 
Ten, 2/6, and each blade good for 
5 to 40 velvet shaves. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
17 HolbornViaduct,London,E.Cc. 


KEMPSHALL 
‘con LYRE 


were in use in the 


IRISH RELIABILITY TRIALS, 
Fitted to Mr. J. G. O’Brien’s 20 h.p. Clement Talbot. 


First in its Class. 


MOTOR CYCLING CLUB'S RUN 


LONDON TO EDINBURGH, 
fitted to Mr. T. C. Dee’s Rover Car. 


Gold Medal. 


Manufactured by Charles Macintosh & Co., Ltd, Manchester, England, 
specially for 


The KEMPSHALL TYRE Co. of EUROPE, Ltd. 


I, TRAFALGAR BUILDINGS, NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE 
LONDON, W.C. 
“ Studless, London.” 


Telephone : No. 244 Gerrard (two lines). lless, 
THESE TYRES CAN ALSO BE PURCHASED AT 
I7, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 

Agents for the United States : 
Messrs. Cryder & Co., 583, Park Avenue, New York. 


Never 
Slip. 


Trade Mark. 


Telegrams : 


te 


THE TATLER 


Sold by all Stationers and Jewellers. 


MABIE, TODD & Co. * Ba eee Street, MSneRester 


0, Rue Neuve, Brussels. 
19 & 20) HIGH HOLBORN, Wee 37, Ave. de l'Opera, Paris. 
LONDON, W.C. 


And at New York and Chicago. 


93, Cheapside, E.C.; 95a, Regent St., W. 


The New Prospectus just issued by the Mercantile Bank of 
London, Ltd., deals very fully and minutely with the increased 
benefits and advantages that can now be secured by Country 
Customers with London Banks. The question of Current Accounts 
for small Traders is dealt with, also the vexed point of interest 
on deposits. A new departure on the part of London Banks, i.e. 


GUARANTEED BANKERS’ CHEQUES 


is’ fully discussed and explained, and a chapter devoted to Banking 
Profits and the Public is well worth the careful perusal of those who 
have banking accounts or contemplate opening a banking account 
in London. 


A copy of this prospectus will be forwarded post free on mentioning THE TATLER. 


To the Secretary, THE MERCANTILE BANK OF LONDON, Ltd., 


Established 16 years. KING’S HOUSE, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY (Ireland). 


THE MAIL AND EXPRESS ROUTE, ENGLAND WITH BELFAST AND THE 
NORTH OF IRELAND, via HOLYHEAD and KINGSTOWN. 
TRAINS ALSO RUN IN CONNECTION WITH THE EXPRESS SERVICES via HOLY- 
HEAD and DUBLIN (NortrH Watt), and HOLYHEAD and GREENORE. 
FIVE CROSS-CHANNEL SERVICES DAILY. 
Breakfast and Dining Cars arerun between Dublin and Belfast, and between Belfast and Greenore. 
MOUNTAIN, LOUGH, RIVER AND SEA. GOLFING, FISHING, COACHING, CYCLING, 
PLACES OF RESORT. 


BUNDORAN Famed Health Resort; within easy reach are Loughs Melvin and Erne. 

(on the Atlantic Coast). Sea Bathing. Golf (18-hole Course). Fishing. 

ROSAPENNA Donegal Highlands; Mountain and Lake Scenery. Golf (18-hole Course), 
Fishing. 

PORTSALON Fishing and Boating. Golf (18-hole Course). 

(Head of Loug sh Swilly). 

NEWCASTLE. Famed Golfing Resort (18-hole Course). Travel by the New Route via 


Ballyroney. 
On Carlingford Lough. Mourne Mountains district. 
Balmy and restorative climate. 
Drives through Historical and Antiquarian districts. 
River Boyne. 
Island Town. Lake Fishing, Boating, &c. 
DONEGAL, GLENTIES, KILLYBEGS, &c. 
HOTELS. 
The Company own and manage Hotels at Bundoran, Rostrevor, and Warrenpoint. 
Illustre ated Guides sent on application to the Superintendent of the Line, Amiens Street, Dublin. 
rist Tickets are issued from LONDON AND PRINCIPAL STATIONS IN SOUTH 
VEST OF ENGLAND, via Holyhead and Greenore, via Holyhead and Dublin 
Wall); and via Holyhead and Kingstown, TO BELFAST, LONDONDERRY, 
DONEGAL COAST, AND HIGHLANDS embr: acing Bundoran, 
Cheap Excursions at frequent 
intervals during the Summer Season, via Greenore and via North Wall. 
The Donegal Coast faces the Atlantic Ocean; the air is invigorating 
mild and genial. 
DuBiin, 1908. 


ROSTREVOR and 
WARRENPOINT. 
BOYNE VALLEY. Steam Launch on 


ENN:SKILLEN. 


(North 
WARRENPOINT, THE 
Killybegs, Glenties, Burtonport, Cresslough, and Carndonagh. 


and the temperature 


HENRY PLEWS, General Manager. 
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A WOMAN’S 


went on her reserve, which was my despair, com- 
municated itself to me and the impassable barrier 
between us was complete. 

“Does all this agree with what my friends say 
about me in London?” he asked me suddenly. 

“T confess I had heard that you had unfortu- 
nately married a cold and heartless woman,” I said. 

“Well,” he said, “some other time I may tell 
you of how my unexpected fortune departed as 
suddenly and surprisingly as it arrive |. The news 
of what appeared to be total ruin reached me first 
in a telegram which I found waiting for me one 
night when I returned home from a dinner party 
alone, my wile having pleaded a headache and 
retired to her room early in the evening. I gathered 
up the letters which had come by the last post and 
carried them to my dressing-room, where I sat down 
to read them. Imagine casting one’s eyes on a bit 
of paper as the eves of the owner of a million and 
raising them with the knowledge that one does not 
own a penny in the world. Isat long immovable, 
stunned with the suddenness of the blow. I sat 
confronting one idea which dominated all others 
concerning the consequences of this misfortune. 

“How was I to tell my wife? How would she 
bear it—she who had married me for the splendours 
which she must relinquish? If she could not love 
me before, how bitterly would she turn from me now. 

‘““T had sat for two or three hours motionless as 
a stone, and then the door opened and a figure in 
a white robe appeared on the threshold. It was 
my wile. 

““«\Vhat ails you?’ she said gently. 

“Nothing that I can tell you at present,’ I 
said. ‘Go back to your rest.’ 

«Will you not tell me what is the matter?’ 

“Certainly. I will tell you to-morrow.’ 

“While I was speaking her keen eyes caught 
sight of the open telegram and of the letters 
sprawled .on the paper which spelled ruin. The 
next moment she was on her knees beside me. 

“<Oh, my dear, will you not share this trouble 
with me?’ 


THE AWAKENING 


A beautiful piece of sculpture by F. Mowbray 


Taubman, 


now on view at the Franco-British 
Exhibition 
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CAPRICE—cont. 


“T was so stupid from the shock I had borne 
that the sweet words and pleading tone came on 
me like a second blow. The next moment I was 
not sure I had heard them, did not believe in them. 
I answered cruelly, ‘ Unfortunately you will have to 
share it with me.’ 

“<*No, say ‘fortunately.’ Oh, my love, my 
husband, am I so unworthy? Must I be counted 
asa thing bought with gold, living on gold and 
for gold, and cast aside when gold fails and love 
might well take its place?’ 

“My brain was so dizzy that I could not accept 
the truth of her meaning and kept arguing with 
her like a man in a fever. 

“Ts it not absurd,’ I said, ‘that you should 
imagine you could Jove me now when you could 
not love me through all the five years of my 
devotedness to you?’ 

“She crept nearer to me and wound her arm 
round my neck. 

““*T loved you,’ she said, ‘I loved you since the 
first dav I knew you. But I knew there was a 
plan made by others to foree me upon you that 
your possessions might be useful to me and those 
lelonging tome. The knowledge of this paralysed 
my actions, even my looks. Now for the first time 
my heart has found way to speak. We will work, 
we will laugh, we will be happy together.’ 

“She tightened her sweet hold of my neck. 
My arms closed round her——” 

He stopped suddenly. There was a long silence 
and before it ended my hand found its way to his 
shoulder. 

“T understand now, old friend,” I said softly. 

He shook himself up and laughed a little 
bright laugh. 

“Yes,” he said, “I thought I should give you 
a surprise. So much for the opinion of the world 
and a man’s penetration of a woman’s heart and 
mind. And here we are after all with enough 
to live on simply and with content. Hark, I hear 
my wile arriving home. Come and be introduced 
to her.” Rosa MuLuHoLLanp GILBERT. 


(ABERDEENSHIRE COAST), 
SPLENDIDLY APPOINTED. ELECTRIC LIGHT. LIFTS. 


Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort. 


Also Ladies’ Course. Professional. 
TENNIS. CROQUET. GARAGE. 


BOWLS. 


Erroll, N.B. 


NO MORE LOST LUGGAGE. 
PERRY’S 


NO TWO ALIKE. 


GREAT NORTH OF SCOTLAND RAILWAY. 


CRUDEN BAY HOTEL 


SPECIAL ACCOMMODATION FOR GOLFERS, 


Magnificent Golf Course of 18 holes. 
Unequalled for the variety of the round and its sporting character. 


SEA FISHING. 


Illustrated pamphlets and all particulars from Manager, Cruden Bay Hotel, Port 
GEORGE DAVIDSON. General Manager. 


UNIVERSAL LUGGAGE TAG. 


Per packet Sd. of G Labels. 


Of all Stores, Tourist Agents, Bookstalls, Stationers, &c. 


Stars 


Watsons, 
Three & 


It is distinguished from others by the ease with 
which it can be digested and absorbed, 
served prepared to suit the exact physical condition of 
the person for whom it is intended. 

Benger’s Food is for infants, invalids, and all whose 
digestive powers have become weakened through illness or 
advancing age. 


Benger's Food is sold in tins by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 


Benger’s Food, prepared with 
fresh new milk, is all food. 


It can be 
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TO HOLIDAY MAKERS. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE. 


Put ENOS in 
your travelling 
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ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 
prevents any over-acid 
state of the blood, and 
should be kept in every 
bedroom, in readiness 
for any emergency. It is 
COOLING, HEALTH- 
GIVING, REFRESHING 
and INVIGORATING. 
You cannot overstate its 
great value in keeping 
the blood PURE AND 
FREE FROM DISEASE. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Lid., 


In spite of their small size 


these glasses magnify up to 


10 DIAMETERS. 


and are constructed to transmit 
to the eye the 


MAXIMUM ILLUMINATION 
ACTUAL GLASS ONLY TWICE THIS SIZE. —_ the pupil can receive by day. 
Write for Booklet 22, ‘A New Binocular and an Old Fallacy,” to 


C. P. GOERZ,'° “ianesnennenianseye” 


2Q 


The effect of ENO’S 
‘FRUIT SALT’ on a dis- 
ordered or feverish con- 
dition of the system is 
SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. 
It is NATURE’S OWN 
REMEDY, and UNSUR-= 
PASSED. 


CAUTION.—Examine the Capsule 


and see that it is marked ENO’S 
‘FRUIT SALT, Otherwise 
you have the sincerest form of 
flattery—I MITATION. 


Ge) 


‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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Beautiful Gowns at their Majesties’ Garden Party. 
RILLIANT weather was vouchsafed for the 
royal garden party, the lovely toilettes 
producing a wonderful picture which 
for unstudied grouping and colour effect 
will never be forgotten. The Queen looked 
charming in a gown of lavender crépe de chine 
relieved with a bunch of malmaisons and a 
toque to match, while the Princess of Wales’s 
gown of ivory ninon with a pale pink sweet- 
pea design was much admired. A few modified 
Directoire gowns were en évidence ; it was, how- 
ever, plainly discernible that. the prevailing 
modes had been inspired by pictures of the 
Gainsborough and Reynolds school, and were 
fashioned of lovely silk muslins, ninons, and 
gauzes, the predominant colours being ivory, 
delicate greys, heliotrope, and pink. The 
Duchess of Westminster and Lady Dudley were 
in white, Lady Mar and Kellie in a_ perfect 
shade of Nattier blue, Madame de Ganay having 
donned a striking but eminently becoming dress 
of yellow shot with green. 
co) c 2 co 
A Picturesque Wedding. 
Vey picturesque-was the wedding of the Hon. 
John Ward (brother of the Earl of Dudley) 
and Miss Jean Reid, daughter of the American 


A YACHTING COSTUME 


Of fine white serge adorned with pale mauve buttons 
and soutache 


ambassador and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, at the 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s, the King and Queen, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, and other 
members of the Royal Family being present. 
The bride looked charming in a gown of soft 
white satin draped with old-rose point lace and 


caught with diminutive bunches of orange 
blossom, myrtle, and white roses. Miss Jennie 
Crocker, in white muslin relieved with blue and 


a hat en suite, was the clief bridesmaid, while 


three little maidens escorted by three pages 


AN EVENING GOWN 


Of Saxe-blue satin charmeuse worn by Miss Emery in 
Act |. of ‘‘ The Flag Lieutenant” 


dressed in blue and white picture’ costumes 
copied from a group of portraits by Hoppner 
were also in attendance. 
& tt % 

A Golden Opportunity. 
“The summer sale now proceeding at John 

Barker’s, Kensington, is a golden oppor- 
tunity for securing wonderful bargains. Charm- 
ing evening gowns of satin charmeuse with 
encrustations of lace in all the fashionable 
shades mounted on silk are £5 5s., or of chiflon 
79s. 6d. Fur-lined motor coats with handsome 
collar, revers, and culls of natural grey opossum 
are £4 19s. 6d. and cream serge holiday coats 
15s. 9d. Full particulars of the reductions in féte 
gowns, “tub” frocks, and blouses will be found in 
he sale catalogue, sent post free.on application. 


tt ae 


Frocks at The Playhouse. 
Byer in the vanguard of fashion are the [rocks 
worn by Miss Winifred Emery, and as will 
be noticed the gown which she wears in The 
Flag Lieutenant sketched on this page has 
been fashioned in accordance with La Mode’s 
latest dictums. It is of Saxe-blue satin char- 
meuse, the three large buttons on the left 
side simulating a fastening, and there is 
another trio at the back of the graceful skirt. 
The corsage is draped with embroidered net. of 


lV 


fashion : 
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By Marjorie 
Hamilton. 


the same shade and finished with a riviéve of dia- 
monds. In the same act Miss Lilian Braithwaite 
dons an evening gown of deep ivory satin veiled 
with a tunic coat of sequined net. A charming 
touch of individuality is introduced in the dress 
worn by Miss Emery in the third act, the sleeves. 
being finished with silver tassels, the same idea 
being repeated on the corsage and sash. In the 
last act she appears in a charming yachting 
costume ol white accordion-pleated silk muslin 
trimmed with lace, a deep red rose being respon- 
sible for the only touch of colour. 
A Boon to Motorists. 
“he many merits of Rowland’s Kalydor have 
long been familiar to our readers; it is 
therefore only necessary to mention them er 
passant, for it is indeed a case of good wine 
requiring no bush. - This preparation has 
proved a yeritable boon to all motoring, boat- 
ing, or yachting as it effectually prevents sun- 
burn and other deleterious effects caused by 
exposure to the sun, wind, and dust. When used 
as a wash it is exceedingly refreshing, imparts 
to the skin a healthy and: velvety appearance, 
and allays all forms of irritation. It is sold by 
the principal chemists and perfumers in 2s. 3d. 
and 4s. 6d. bottles. 


ae i 


Millinerial Bargains. 
uring the month of July Scotts, Ltd., of 

1, Old Bond Street, W., are selling their 
trimmed millinery at greatly reduced prices, all 
of which are indicative of La Mode’s latest 
whims. There are ideal river hats and 
motor hats as well as more elaborate creations. 
suitable for the many fashionable functions 
now on the tapis. 


it & 


Indispensable for the Toilet. 
“The many merits of the Pasta Mack perfumed 

tablets are well known to our readers, and 
as will be remembered they are arranged in 
artistic boxes at 2s. 6d. and 1s. each. Not only 
do they impart an elusive perfume to the skin 
but they beautify the complexion and solten the 
water. A novelty, however, is tle Pasta Mack 
soap, sold. by all chemists and perfumers in 
boxes containing three tablets at 2s. 6d., or 
rod. a tablet. 

ey ea t 
Malvern Waters. 
t this season of the year when typhoid is. 

ever a dread enemy lurking in ambush it 
behoves all of us to exercise the greatest care con- 
cerning the water we drink. The Alpha brand 
of natural Malvern waters can be thoroughly 
recommended as it is absolutely pure and is re- 
commended byeminent physicians. In addition 
to the still water there are the Malvern spark- 
ling soda, seltzer, and other waters which are 
obtained from the same pure source. When 
ordering these waters be sure and mention that 
it is Burrows’s Alpha brand that is required. 

t % & 
A New Corset. 
o matter how beautifully a gown be 

fashioned or how perfectly cut its effect 
is completely marred when worn over démodé 
corsets that have not been modelled in accord--. 
ance with the lines of the new figure—a long 
waist and slender hips being de rigueur at the: 
moment. The Lyllis corsets, a speciality of 
the Galéries de Paris, 137 and 139, Brompton: 
Road, S.W., fulfil all these requirements ; they 
are only 29s. 6d., and are sent on approval. 
While these corsets greatly enhance the beauty of 
a svelte figure their effect on one with a tendency 
to embonpoint is quite marvellous; they are 
particularly comfortable and support the back 


without any undue pressure on the vital organs. 
tt i ae 


A Charming Photograph. 
It is regretted that in our issue of June 24. 

the name of the photographer of the charm- 
ing hat created by Maison Lewis was omitted. 
Adart is responsible for its artistic merits, 
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THE TATLER 


HANCOCKS & CO, 


DIAMONDS AND PEARLS—THE FINEST IN THE WORLD, 


Designs in 


Classic & 
Modern 
Styles 


Lllustvrated 
Catalogue 
Post 
[ree 


CORNER OF BRUTON ST. & NEW BOND ST., 
LONDON, w. 


BRUSSELS for WATERLOO 


AND 


THE BELGIAN ARDENNES, 


CHEAP 
CONTINENTAL 
HOLIDAYS. 


Via HARWICH-ANTWERP every week-day. 


Send post card to the G.E.R. West End Office, 
12a, Regent Street, S.W.. or to the Continental 
Manager, Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C., for 


| 
| Dining and Breakfast Cars. 
| 
descriptive illustrated pamphlet (free). 


LEADING SCIENTISTS HAVE DECLARED 


FRANK COOPER'S “OXFORD” MARMALADE 


To be Perfectly Pure, of Choicest Quality, Delicate and Attractive in Flavour. 
Royalty, Aristocracy, Regimental Messes, Crews in Training, and THOSE WHO 
KNOW, always prefer FRANK COOPER’S. 


The Sketch says: *** Oxford’ Marmalade is a household word.”’ 
Black and White says: ‘‘ A product of highest quality and delicious flavour.”’ 


Ask your Grocer for FRANK COOPER’S “OXFORD” MARMALADE. 
If unable to obtain, send post card for name of nearest grocer to FRANK COOPER, OXFORD. 
SAMPLE JAR SENT ON RECEIPT OF THREE STAMPS, TO COVER COST OF POSTAGE. 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


12, Charterhouse St., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


THE BIJOU REFLEX ss 
CAMERA. 


For plates 44 X 6 cm., 1? X 2 in. 


This Camera is constructed entirely of metal, 

and is designed to meet the requirements of 

Tourists, Sportsmen, and others who wish to 

have the advantage of an up-to-date Reflex 

Camera in a small and convenient size. It is 

fitted with a Focal Plane Shutter for time and 

instantaneous exposures. 

Bijou Reflex Camera, complete 
with Heliar Lens F4'5, Magazine 
for 12 plates, and Leather Sling eg 
Case - - - - - £1815 O Sarre |! 

Ditto, ditto, with 6 Single Metal Dark Slides and Adapter, instead 
of Magazine - - - - - - - - - - - = £1612 0 


Full particulars and lists sent free upon application. 


LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY, 


QUICKEST AND MOST COMFORTABLE ROUTE 
between LONDON and 


BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, IRELAND, 
AND THE NORTH. 


Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, and Glasgow can be reached more 
quickly and easily from Euston than from any other London terminus. 


SUMMER TRAIN SERVICE — JULY, AUGUST, and 
SEPTEMBER. 

Numerous and important additions and improvements 
in the train service on the London and North Western 
Railway will be made for the summer months, including 
new Corridor Trains with luncheon and refreshment 
cars, as well as Sleeping Saloon Expresses between 
Euston, Edinburgh, and Glasgow and the North, in both 
directions. 

Additional Express Trains, with corridor, luncheon, and 
dining cars, will also be established between Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Scotland. 

New Express Trains for tourists and families will be 
run from Euston, Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, 
to North and Central Wales, the Cambrian Line, Black- 
pool, Morecambe, and the English Lake District. 

A through service will be run between South Wales, 
West Midland Counties, and Norwich, Lowestoft, Yar- 
mouth, &c., via Honeybourne, Leamington (G.W.), and 
Peterborough (G.E.). 

The train service between Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, and Bristol, the West 
of England and South Wales will be improved and augmented. 

THE ROYAL MAIL ROUTE FROM ENGLAND TO CORK, 
WATERFORD, AND KILLARNEY, IS via HOLYHEAD AND 
DUBLIN. 

FREDERICK HARRISON, 


Euston Station, London, 1908. General Manager. 
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NOTES FROM AND THERE. 


Phyllis Court Visitors’ Enclosure. 

[2 the Phyllis Court visitors’ enclosure, where 
fashionable society is now meeting to view 

the racing from under the shade of the great 

trees, elaborate preparations are made for the 

comfort of visitors. Luncheons, teas, and dinners 


GT. ORTH OF SCOTLAND Ro 
THIRIEIE , 
IRIVIERS 
TOUR 


The De 


Wes! 1owens usin creae 
ByMotorR_ 
RAIL. avd 
COACH. 
For lull particulars 
toMrW. Deachar 
jp’ Aberddeer2. 


This poster, designed by Mr. Percy Home and printed in 
colour, shows at a glance the contour of the beautiful country 
included in the ‘* Three Rivers Tours’ of the Great North of 
Scotland Railway, which is one of the best-equipped systems 
in the country. Scotland this year seems to be appealing 
strongly to holiday-seekers, and no more beautiful and romantic 
parts of the country can be traversed than those embraced by 
the “‘ Three Rivers Tours” 


are served in the Venetian Restaurant, which is 
built right on to the water, providing one of the 
most charming features of modern Henley and 
enabling visitors to have luncheon and at the 
same time watch the racing and moving lie on 
the river. The new raised lawn, the lounge 
tents, ladies’ drawing-room tents, and gentle- 
men’s smoking tents add to the general luxury 


janet 
EERO 


LAYERS! 
NAVY 
Wa MIXTURE Ry 
a 5 


Above is a charming drawing of the Central Station, Glas- 


gow, belonging to the Caledonian Railway Company. We are 

indebted to Messrs. John Player and Sons, whose smart motor 

delivery van is seen in the foreground, for this excellent pen- 
and-ink sketch of one of Glasgow’s many famous buildings 


for those who are fortunate enough to have 
made their arrangements to see the royal regatta 
from here. ‘The private club enclosure adjoin- 
ing is looking more charming than ever with its 
velvet lawns and glowing flower beds. 


NORTH EASTERN RAILWAY 


TRANQUIL 
SOLITUDE 


WRITE THE CHIE PASSENGER AGENT, ADVEDTISING DEDADIMENT 
NOQTH EASTERN RAILWAY, “YORK. FOR PARTICULARS 


The North-Eastern Railway Company has always been noted 
for its artistic poster productions, but the new one repro- 
duced above is, when seen in its harmonious blending of 
colours, one of the most successful. The wording, * Tranquil 
solitude,” is adequately pictorially depicted in the design, 
while the bold wording, “The Yorkshire Moors,” at foot 
completes the story to be conveyed to the beholder 


HOW TO CURE EVERY SKIN ILLNESS 


Modern Medical Science applied 


to the 


cure of Skin Complaints 


Every skin affection yields to the sure but gentle influence of *‘ Antexema”’ 


KIN troubles are admittedly amongst the most 
annoying, irritating, and disiguring and hu- 
miliating complaints from which it is possible to 
suffer. There are two things that should be specially 
noted in connection with these troubles, the first 
being the fact that so many even of the graver 
skin complaints in their early stages seem hardly 
worth notice, and the consequence is that they 
are often neglected until 
they become chronic. 
Then the sufferer sudden- 
ly wakes up to the fact 
that he is in the grip of 
eczema, or some other 
serious. skin trouble. 
Another point worthy 
of note is that inso many 
instances sufferers fincl 
their skin affections fail 
to yield to ordinary treat- 
ment or to get better un- 
der medical treatment, 
and consequently hope 
of a cure is abandoned, 
and the patient goes on 
year alter year miserable 
and possibly disfigured 

and humiliated. 
In oppcsition to these 


two impressions it 
should be understood, 
first, that 


Skin Troubles need 


Immediate Attention. 


Every moment you 
delay the adoption of 
the “‘ Antexema”’ treat- 
ment you are enduring 
unnecessary discomfort and running quite needless 
risks. Why do this?) Why give eczema or some 
such trouble a chance of laying hold of you? 
Why have askin that is rough, red, or disfigured 
by spots or pimp!es, when you may so easily have 
a clear, healthy, spotless and beautiful skin? It 


, 


effectually 


“ Antexema' 
cures chronic eczema of 
the feet. 


must never be forgotten that the worst, most dis- 
figuring and humiliating forms of skin illness 
begin mevely with redness, cracking, or breaking 
of the skin, and that if the ‘‘ Antexema ” treatment 
be adopted for a day or two at this stage a com- 
plete cure will soon be effected. The trouble will 
stop, your skin will quickly become healthy again, 
and all signs of skin illness will disappear. 

If you are a skin sufferer we assure you that you 
will be cured if you adopt the “ Antexema”’ treat- 
ment. Neither eczema or any other skin affection 
is incurable if you use “ Antexema,” which is 
always a_ success. 
As soon as you 
apply “Antexema”’ 
you will get relief. 
The irritation will 
stop at once, you 
will be able to 
sleep properly at 
night, to go about 
your business and 
pleasure with comfort 
during the day, and 
all you have to do to 
gain a complete cure 
is to continue the 
‘“Antexema”’  treat- 
ment. After a time 
every signand vestige 
ofeczema orany other 
skin complaint will 
entirely disappear. 

The fact that should always be remembered is 
that “ Antexema’”’ cures every skin trouble. This 
is a plain, direct, unqualified statement of fact. 
If you have any skin trouble of any kind, “ Ant- 
exema” will cure it, even though you may have 
suffered for ten or twenty years. The greatest 
difficulty is to convince those who have suffered 
year after year and tried various treatments with- 
out success that a cure is possible to them. Are 
you one of these? Is thishow you feel? If so, try 
the experiment cf using “ Antexema” immediately. 

‘““Antexema ”’ is not a greasy ointment but is, on 
the contrary, a creamy liquid, and as soon as 


“Antexema" makes rough skin 
smooth, clear, and beautiful, 


Vil 


applied to the skin it is absorbed and becomes in- 
visible. The healing and antiseptic elements in 
“ Antexema ” remove the cause of your skin illness 
and keep the place healthy; at the same time an 
invisible, artificial skin is firmed over the bad 
place, and tte germs of lockjaw and blood-poisoning 
are kept out. The healing and curing process is 
therefore uninterrupted, and 
instead of your having a 
sore irritating place relief is 
gained, and a new and 
healthy skin forms. 
The question for you is 


Have You Skin Illness ? 


As already indicated any- 
thing which affects the com- 
fort or appearance of. the 
skin is a skin trouble and 
requires immediate  treat- 
ment. It would occupy far 
too much space to enumerate 
all the various forms of skin 
illness, but the following are 
some of those mentioned in 
the handbook, “ Skin Trou- 
bles,” which are cured by 
““Antexema”’: Acne, Babies’ 
Skin Troubles, Barbers’ Rash, 
Blackheads, Blotches, Burns 
and Scalds, Delicate, Sensi- 
tive, Irritable Skin; Skin 
Troubles affecting the Ears, 
Eyes, Feet, Hands, and 
Scalp; Eczema (chronic and 
acute) ; Eczema of the Legs, 
Facial Blemishes, Gouty 
Eczema, Leg Wounds, Lip 
and Chin Troubles, Nettlerash, Pimples, Prickly 
Heat, Psoriasis, Ringworm, Shingles, and Ulcers. 

“Antexema” is supplied by all Chemists at 
Is. 13d. and 2s. gd., or post free, direct in 
plain wrapper, for 1s. 3d. and 2s. gd. from the 
Antexema Company, 83, Castle Road, London, 
N.W. Also obtainable of Chemists and Stores in 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South Africa, 


and India. 
co 
CoN 


tate ane, 


'ANTEXEMA” | | 


“ Antexema” removes 
all irritation after 
shaving. 
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By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King 


a 
HM. Tu KING oF SPAIN 
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The Scottish Automobile Club 


provisionally announce _ that 


The Two 
14/16 h.p. Argylls 


entered in the 
Scottish 
Reliability Trials 
made 


Sh luntley & DPolpets 


“Zecommend 


Sri. , hotce btacutls 
Tare - dainty -delictous 
Shortbread astt 


“0eally ought 
lo be 


Of high class Grocers and Confectioncz 


LONDON & SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 


NEW AND ACCELERATED EXPRESS SERVICES 
ON WEEK-DAYS BETWEEN LONDON AND 


THE WEST OF ENGLAND, 


PLYMOUTH, EXETER, ILFRACOMBE, PADSTOW, &c. 


NEW CORRIDOR, BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, AND 
DINING CAR TRAINS (All Classes). 
B L Lt Li} 7 L* L D 
a.m a.m a.m, a.m. | a.m, a.m, a-m, | noon p-m. p-ml. p.m. 
WATERLOO .. 6 to | 6 35 | 8 50 |10 45 |rz_ 0 |r 10 |ir 15 \r2. 0. | F 0 | 3 30 50 
ONn= Sidmouth... z Oe ELH | lense bed oC) tee ne .- |3 5113 5r| 538 8.0 ; 
Exmouth ... ete 920646, ace I £4 | 238 ae 3 21 | 4 34 | 4 14 | 5 47 | 7.28 |10 56 
EXETER (Qn. St.).. ,, |10 9 |12 55 | 1 9|1 59] 217 | 2 <6 | 3 34 | 3 <8| 5 11 | 6 47] 9 53 
Barnstaple June. ...... ee lpe = 13) and 2 46 “55 23 3 30 ae 4 41-| 6-30+|.7. 57 
ILFRACOMBE ....... I 2 3 36 x btm eAued! 5 30 | 7 20;| 8 44 |- ... 
Tavistock ........ Sire eee 2 32 ts aoe 4 9) ob 6 31.|-8,0 |r 17 
Wadebridge . aye ese «» | 448) 5 55 8 14 Be eae 
f PADSTOW... aye eters SFiS eee RO ry; 825] ... ans 
Bodmin ..... ny | 24 a i ove 5 13 | 6 2r | 8 51 ss mae 
Devonport . cole | este) citi 257 | 3 27 anc 4 42 6 53 | 8 22 |rx 39: 
PLYMOUTH........... Hid peerGys| beeen | seme eel hepa: 4 48 | | 6 59 | 8 29 |r1 46 
| 
B L | eS E Li | Ls D 
a.m. a.m | a.m a.m p.m. | a.m a.m. p.m p.m. p-m. p.m. 
| Friary cep. an 8 20 |10 8} ioe lees II 3 |12 5.|215.|4 0 | 457 
PLYM TH, Mutley.. ,, «| 8 29 \10 17 oe |IZ Ir ]12 14 | 2 24] 4 815 -& 
ke RS ; io \ North Re) Ai g 33 |10 2 cts II 14 |12 18'|'2 28) 4 11 | 5 9 
evonport . ™ on 39 |I0 2 +3 II 20 |12 24 | 2 34.| 4.17 | 5 15 
[his, the most difficult test possible, Dersuret Ae Gale malt fen ane 
NUN " ae 6 53 3 2 a II Oo ws |I2 52 | 2 25 eae 
adebridge . ee peal ead | SONA re eee TISI2i4 | Roses fp Langu leer selec 
proves the great value of these Tavistock ........ ery Qa Su ITO: 200 |e. 12 4 |1250/3 0.| 4 43 | 5 57 
é § Te AcomE ath Ree 730 9 15 |I0 15 Il 15 12 eS }2 313 15 455 
arnstaple Junc....... ,, Stn 19 |10 5 |II 7 II 5 I2 4 249 | 4 5 50 
splendid cars, exact duplicates of EXETER (On. Sc).. , | 70 fro 17 (12 6 fra 19 ha'a7 | °5| x35 [2 10/493 6 2| 7 40 
ig Exmouth ... sss yy | 6 45 | 9 40 |IX 2 I2 10 I 25 | 3 30|5 20/7 0 
h h ft d Sidmouth... Bitod heya TO Or! heresspen|LTa52|eeteec veal fates as «. | 3 18,| 4 46] 72 
WhIC are olrere WATERLOO... ht 3/2 47|317|/339|5 8|429|532]5 56|8 7 |10 24] 3 35 
* Commencing July qth. + Leaves Tavistock 10.13 a.m., commencing July rth. 
+ Commencing July r1th, || Commencing July 6th § Commencing July 13th. 
¥ July rst to 3rd only. E July ist to qth. 
**B” BREAKFAST CAR TRAIN, ‘*L’” LUNCHEON CAR TRAIN, ‘‘D” DINING 


CAR TRAIN. 

Connections are formed at Exeter (St. David’s Station) for DAWLISH, TEIGNMOUTH, 
TORQUAY, DARTMOUTH, &c., and at PLYMOUTH (North Road Station) for TRURO, 
FALMOUTH, PENZANCE, &c. 

SUNDAY SERVICE.—Improved LUNCHEON AND DINING CAR Service in both 
directions on Sundays. 

NEW THROUGH TRAINS between BRIGHTON and other South Coast Stations, and 
PLYMOUTH, EXETER, SALISBURY, SOUTHAMPTON, BOURNEMOUTH, &c., also 
improved Direct Service to and from Weymouth, &c. 

For full particulars see the Company’s Time Tables. 

CIRCULAR TOUR RAIL and COACH TICKETS are issued from WATERLOO on week- 
days, embracing the principal health resorts of North Devon and Cornwall (Ilfracombe, Lynton, 
Clovelly, Bideford, Bude, Boscastle, Tintagel, St. Columb, Newquay, Padstow, &c.). 

Full particulars of TOURIST, EXCURSION AND WEEK-END Tickets, tcgether with 
“free” I:lustrated Guide and Official List of Hotels, Lodgings, &c., obtainable at any of the 
Company's London Offices or upon application to Mr. Henry Holmes, Superintencent of the 


Line, Waterloo Station, S.E. 
CHAS. J. OWENS, General Manager. 


“ARGYLL MOTORS,” 


Alexandria-by-Glasgow, 


London Showrooms: 17, Newman Street, Oxford Street, W. 
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By Reginald Geard. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contanao_ Days—Friday, July 10, and 
Monday, July 27 
General! Contango Days—Monday, July 13, and 


Tuesday, July 28 
Pay Days—Wednesday, 

July 30 
Consols—Thursday, August 6 


July 15, and Thursday, 


Bank Rate, Two and a Half per Cent. 


Henley Week Apathy. 
HE stock markets are in the dol- 
drums. Henley Regatta synchro- 
nises with the early stages of a 
nineteen days’ account. Money i is 
as cheap_and plentiful as ever, the carry- 
over in Consols having been arranged on 
Monday on the basis of 14 percent. The 
July dividends will be available for re- 
investment next Monday, and sooner or 
later the influence of the plethora of 
funds must assert itself. In the mean- 
time, however, business is at a stand- 
still. Wherever there is a bear account 
-—and of this the Grand Trunk market 
affords the most obvious example— 
speculators for the fall are so fidgety 
that prices are put up in the teeth of 
figures. Elsewhere the undertone is 
firm, and all that is wanted to put 
things better is a little more public 
business. 


Lipton’s New Capital. 
The prospectus offering for sub- 
scription at 25s. per share a 
quarter of a million Ordinary shares 
of Lipton, Ltd., contains a remark- 
able statement as to the aggregate 
past earnings of the company. The 
net profits of the past ten years have 
amounted to £1,688,494, or an ave- 
rage of £168,849 per annum after 
providing over £200,000 for deprecia- 
tion. Upwards of a million and a 
half has been paid away in Deben- 
ture interest and dividends, the dis- 
tribution on the Ordinary for the ten 
vears having averaged £8 7s. per cent. 
per annum. The total reserves now 
stand at £311,666, to which will be 
added the premiums on the present 
issue less expenses. Much of the 
success of the company in the past 
must, of course, be credited to the 
personality of the chairman. But 
although the prospectus deals with 
averages it is no secret that the past 
two years’ trading has shown a steady 
improvement, for which the accession to 
the board of Mr. John Cansfield is largely 
responsible. ‘The net profit for the last 
completed fiscal year was £162,775, larger 
than that of any previous year since 1902. 


The Case for Peruvian Preference. 


here has been some good buying during 
the past few days in the Preference 
stock of the Peruvian Corporation, which 
at the time of writing is quoted at 38. 
This is some 10 points below the best 
quotation of 1907, while in r1go6— the 
highest price was 54 and the lowest 42. 
The case for the rise is as follows: The 
corporation has recently issued 1,500,000 
additional Debentures, the interest on 
which, to the amount of £80,000 per 
annum, is provided for by the additional 
contribution of the Peruvian Government, 
so that the extra charge placed in front 
of the Preference is only £20,000 includ- 
ing an annual £10,000 for taxes. ‘The 


Debenture money is to be used in rail- 
way extensions and should soon become 
reproductive. 


This year the railway receipts have ex- 

panded steadily, the gross takings 
for eleven months showing an increase of 
1,465,672 Mexican dollars. Last year the 
railways were worked at a ratio of 73 per 
cent., but since the appointment of a new 
American manager it is expected that the 
working costs will show a large reduction, 
possibly to a ratio of 65 per cent. As the 
gross receipts from railways bring in over 
a million sterling the saving of every 
I per cent. in working expenses means a 
profit of £10,000. The expectation is that 
the profits for the twelve months just 
completed will enable the company to 
put £50,000 to reserve and show about 


SIR J. 


B. ROBINSON, BART. 


Chairman of the Randfontein group of mining companies 


2% per cent. on the Preference. Included 
in the quotation are arrears of dividend 
to the amount of 60 per cent., which will 
have to be provided for by. funding or 
otherwise as soon as the Preference stock 
shows earnings of 4 ue cent. 


The Now oneeses Theatre, 
“[ here, are plenty of people who never 
miss an opportunity of following 
the lead of a proyerbially lucky man. 
Among the prominent financiers jn Lon- 
don to-day there is none with a larger 
personal following than Mr. Joseph I.yons 
of the Trocadero, and when it is recog- 
nised that he is entering leart and soul 
into the project for remodelling the 
Royal Princess’s Theatre and running 
it as the home of drama at popular prices 
there need be little doubt as to the success 
of the appeal to investors which the 
directors are about to make. The well- 
known house in Oxford Street where 
Wilson Barrett achieved historical suc- 


Vill 


Mills in 


cesses with The Lights o' London, Claudian, 
and The Silver King will in future com- 
mand a largely increased clientéle owing 
to the manner in which access to the 
district of which it is the centre has been 
opened up by the various tube railways. 
o tt tt 
he existing house at ordinary West- 
end prices holds about £3co. The 
intention is to increase the seating 
capacity by some forty per cent. by taking 
in various adjoining properties for the 
construction of an entirely new stage. 
The remodelling of the theatre will be 
under the supervision of Mr. Frank Verity, 
F.R.LB.A., the architect who designed the 
Scala, the handsomest of London’s theatres, 
and on his plans the auditorium will hold 
at popular prices—such as a one shilling 
pit and five shilling stalls—not less than 
£250 per performance. Lord Howard 
de Walden, the ground landlord, is 
granting a new lease for seventy-five 
years at an annual rental of £2,030, 
and the new company will acquire 
for £66,316 the existing leases, which 
will be surrendered. 


iY essrs. P. W. Talbot and Co., sur- 

veyors, of 289, Regent Street, 
have reported upon the property and 
the architect’s plans, assigning to the 
building on its completion a valuation 
of £139,000. For working capital 
£20,000 is to be set aside out of the 
total capital of £155,000, so that 
subscribers for the shares will be 
coming in on bedrock terms. Asso- 
ciated in the direction of the company 
with Mr. Lyons, who will act as 
chairman, are Mr. Cecil Raleigh, the 
author of many Drury Lane successes, 
Lord Elcho, chairman of the Improve- 
ments Committee of the L.C.C., and 
Mr. Albert Gilmer, a theatrical expert 
of long experience who has entered 
into a contract to act as manager for 
seven years. 


The Birthday Honours. 


mong the names appearing in the 
list of the King’s birthday 
honours are several very well known 
the City. First and foremost 
comes Mr. John Wynford Philipps, 
M.P., already heir to a baronetcy but 
now raised to the peerage in recogni- 
tion of the excellent work he has done in 
the fostering of many branches of British 
trade, One of the triumvirate of brothers 
that head the parliamentary list in the 
matter of length Mr. Philipps is specially 
identified with Argentine railway finance. 
He is chairman of the Buenos Ayres and 
Pacific, the Argentine Great Western, the 
Bahia Blanca and North-Western, the 
Costa Rica, and the Villa Maria and 
Rufino railway companies. He gave the 
first taste of his strong individuality 
when in the early nineties he took the 
helm of the Governments Stock Invest- 
ment Company, starting in a minority 
of one in a board of eight and emerg- 
ing alter a brief but exciting struggle 
“top dog,’ with the seven looking 
for other engagements. He shares with 
his brother, Owen, in the direction of the 
King Line and is largely interested in 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet. Com- 
pany, of which the brother aforesaid is 
chairman. He is a popular man in 


(Continued on page x) 
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he Yarisian Diamond ‘Company. 


y a \ — The Company’s New 
pags a5 . Illustrated Catalogue 


Post Free 


upon application. 


PEARLS: 


The Company's Great 
Specialite. 
Telephone No. 7265 Gerrard. 


NEW DESIGNS 
IN EARRINGS, 
COMBS, &c. 


(Opposite Marshall & Snelgrove’s.) (Facing Liberty’s, Chesham House.) (Burlington Gardens End.) 
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society and sporting circles, his colours having 
been borne to victory in several of the big 
steeplechases of the past season. 


A Baronetcy for ‘‘J. B.” 
mong the new baronets perhaps the most 
striking figure is Mr. Joseph Benjamin 
Robinson, the South African millionaire, whose 
portrait is reproduced on page vii. An 
Africander by birth—and in this respect almost 
unique among the so-called magnates—he laid 
the foundation of his huge fortune in pioneering 
the diamond industry of the Vaal River. . He 
was the first white man to employ Kaffirs in 
mining, and he sent the first parcel of South 
African diamonds to London. For five years 
he represented Kimberley in the Cape Parlia- 
ment and then was numbered among the 
exploiters of the Rand. He bought a farm of 
2,500 acres for £7,000, and this developed into 
the famous Langlaagte Estate, which has ever 
since been among the richest mines in the 
Transvaal. He then bought one-half of the 
Robinson Mine for £1,090, and shortly alter- 
wards bought the second half for £10,000. It 
was only a fortnight ago that I was recalling the 
fact that the original £1 shares in Robinson 
had been exchanged for ten of the present £5 
shares. 


Imperial Perks—and Others. 
I published a portrait of another new baronet, 
Mr. Robert William Perks, M.P., in Tur 
Tatier of October 16, 1907, shortly after his 
return from inspecting the route for an “all- 
British” ship canal to carry ocean liners into 
the interior of Canada. Part of the construc- 
tion was to be undertaken by the firm of C. H. 
Walker and Co., the engineering contractors, 
in which Mr. Perks is a partner. As founder 
of the Wesleyan Twentieth Century Million 


<a 


Guineas Fund he is a notable figure in a huge 
community, while his long connection with the 
Underground Railways and his share in their 
electrification must not pe gue autcn: 


HE carer peru one has eine included 
Sir Thomas Whittaker, M.P., one of the 
new Privy Councillors, who is understood to 
have taken so large a hand in the framing of 
the Government Licensing Bill. He is chair- 
man and managing director of the United 
Kingdom Temperance and General Provident 
Institution, but some years ago was a financial 
journalist, having been responsible for the City 
column of the now defunct “Sun” alter filling 
the editorial chair of an almost forgotten sheet 
known as “The Oracle.” Much banter has 
passed in City circles at the inclusion of the 
name of Mr. Robert John Price, M.P., in the list 
of new knights. Perhaps there is no more inde- 
fatigable pluralist among the company chair- 
men. He has areally wonderful score to his 
name. He is credited with having originally 
won the hearts of Pe Norfolk constituents by 
singing them asong that dealt with the leaving 
of a baby on the shore. 


Su Robert “Abbott Hadfield fewied in our 

portrait gallery some two and a half years 
ago as president of the Iron and Steel Institute. 
He is also chairman of Hadfield’s Steel Foundry 
Company, Ltd., and the Sheffield District Rail- 
way Company. Sir Irederick Boulton is a 
former chairman of Lloyd’s, and Sir Charles 
Allen, a director of the British Coalite Company, 
is chairman of Henry Bessemer and Co., Ltd., 
vice-chairman of the Sheffield and Hallamshire 
Bank, Ltd., and sits on the board of the Ebbw 
Vale Steel, Iron, and. Coal Company, besides 
holding various other interests of a cognate 
character. 


Insurable Interests. 
2 commenting upon the result of the appeal 
by the Britannic Assurance Company against 
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the decision of the Preston County Court judge, 
which was heard before Mr. Justice Channell 
and Mr. Justice Sutton in the King’s Bench 
Divisional Court on the first Saturday i in May, 
I pointed out that there were thousands of 
persons at the present time paying premiums on 
policies which they had taken out on the lives 
of their parents and other relatives in whom 
under the ruling of the Divisional Court they 
could have no insurable interest. I urged that 
legislation should be secured without delay to 
remedy a monstrous evil. An insurance com- 
pany might appoint an irresponsib’e agent, 
paying him a commission on the introduction 
of business without asking any questions as tu 
the insurable interest of the proposer from whom 
it accepted premiums, finally repudiating all 
liability on the score that the policy was an 
illegal and gambling contract. 


ti tt 


iI am glad to find that in response to a request 

made by Mr. MacVeagh, M.P., the President 
of the Board of Trade has issued with the 
parliamentary papers a copy of a circular letter 
sent by his finance deparment to all life 
insurance companies with special reference to 
this matter. The Board of Trade therein draws 
the attention of the companies to the suggestion 
that the practice of issuing policies in which no 
insurable interest exists is not infrequent, and 
impresses upon the companies the necessity of 
satisfying themselves before accepting a proposal 
for insurance that the insurer has an interest in 
the life assured in accordance with the provisions 
of the law. It is further requested that the 
officers and agents of the company may be 
specially instructed accordingly. A similar 
letter has been addressed by the Chief Registrar 
of Friendly Societies to the managers of all 
collecting friendly societies, insisting that they 
must forthwith give clear and definite instruc- 
tions to their collectors and agents not to issue 
policies to persons who have no _ insurable 
interest. . 


f SmiiLON? 


IDEAL SUMMER RESORT HOTELS, 


occupying the best positions overlooking the Sea, and offering best accommodation at moderate prices ; 
bedrooms, spacious public rooms, polite service, first-class table, wines of the best. vintage, and 


light, airy, wel!-furnished 
in general management 


maintaining the high standard of the FREDERICK HOTEL group. 


GARAGE ATTACHED TO EACH HOTEL, WITH EVERY CONVENIENCE FOR AUTOMOBILISTS. 
Write ae or The SPREDERICE BOTOES: Ltd., 8, Ee Sauare, een for Illustrated Brochure and Soe” 


ROYAL, PAVILION HOTEE, FOEKESTONE. 


SACKVILLE HO FE BEXTIEE. 


HOTEL BURLINGTON, 


DOVER. 
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Against 
Skin Scorch. 


FREE FOR YOUR HOLIDAYS. 


te 


Among other necessaries in your going-away 
bag, there ought to be a little jar of Pomeroy 
Skin Food. Lest you might forget it, we are 
going to send you one, free of all charge, if you 
will fill up the Instruction Note below. 

The strong sunshine, the salt water and the 
sea air are going to be a big change for you, in 
more ways than one. Your skin has not been 
accustomed to the extreme vigour of midsummer 
sunshine and salt sea air and, although the 
combined tonic effects will do you and your 
complexion good, in the long run—in the 
meantime, they are bound to cause you some 
amount of personal inconvenience and certainly 
a loss of clearness of complexion. 

It is no evidence of health to come back from 
your holidays with your hands and arms, neck 
and face sunburned and browned--this simply 
means that you are suffering from skin-scorch. 

Now you can get all the advantages of the 
fresh air and the salt water and the sunshine 
and none of the disadvantages of sunburn, tan, 
skin-scorch, freckles, etc., if you will use 


Pomeroy 
Skin Food 


-according to the directions we send with it. 

You don't want to be bothered, justat holiday 
time, with long, scientific discussions as to why 
Pomeroy Skin Food acts in the marvellous way 
it does, or how it acts; it is quite sufficient for 
you it does act 

Pomeroy Skin Food will actually prevent 
freckles, sun-burn, and sun-scorch, and at the 
same time, it scientifically feeds the skin and 
cures these and every other skin blemish. 
Instruction note +¢ Address: 


I enclose 3d. for packing and postage. 
Please send me my free holiday jar of Skin 
Food to— 


(Name) 
(Street) 
(DOWN) rrtsces: Reet cetascetreccieinateemrerecessete 


MRS. POMEROY, LTD., 
29, Old Bond St., London, W. 


LIVERPOOL - ~- 27, Leece Street. 
BIRMINGHAM - 75, New Street. 
GLASGOW - - 206, Sauchiehall St. 
DUBLIN - - - 67, Grafton Street. 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 


TRAVEL IN COMFORT BY THE 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 


HATS 
for 
HENLEY. 


Pamphlets and full infor- 
mation sent gratis upon 
application to the 
| Superintendent of the Line, | 
Liverpool Street Station, | 
| London, E.C. | 


PARIS, MONTE CARLO, 


SiX REASONS 


why you should deal with 


MILNE, SON, & HAMILTON, 


Stock, Share, and Debenture Dealers, 


SWAN CHAMBERS, GREAT SWAN ALLEY, LONDON, E.C. 


1. All Profits remitted by return. 

2. Liability Absolutely Limited. 

3. Bankers’ and Clients’ References Supplied. 

4. Deals trarsacted free of Brokerage and Commission. 
5. Sound and Old-Established. 

6. Businesslike Methods and Expert Advice. 


“THE ART OF INVESTMENT,” 


concisely explaining the best and safest methods of operating in Stocks 
and Shares, can be obtained gratis upon application to Milne, Son, 
& Hamilton, Swan Chambers, Great Swan Alley, London, E.C. 


A New Era in Ventilation. 


THE GLOVER-LYON SYSTEM. 


Pure air, regulated to any temperature, without the 
discomfort of draughts, and adaptable for heating purposes 
to any method (hot water, steam, gas, or, preferably, 
electricity) in use. 
Descriptive Booklet'on application to the 


GLOVER-LYON VENTILATION CO., Litd., 


Caxton House, Westminster. 


Telephone: Westminster, 679. 


EA SEYES’ FLUID 


meraven is the finest disinfectant for your home 
cum 120 GOLD MEDALS & OTHER AWARDS 


Xl 


THE TALLER 


A LEWIS TOQUE 


Photo Adart, Ltd. 


AISON [EWIS 


Z2IOSREGENT STREET, W. 


AND AT 


BIARRITZ, AND OSTEND. 


If Sum and Heat make trouble with your 

Complexion, if your Skin is Dry, 

Hard, Sunburnt, or Freckled, 
you need 


Rowland’s 


Kaalydor 


“For Your Skin,” 


which is most Gooling, Soothing, and 
Healing for the Skin, removes all Irrita- 
tion, Spots, etc., and produces a beautifully 
Pure and Delicate Complexion. 


Sizes 2/3 and 4/6. Sold by 
Stores, Chemists, and RowLanps, 
67, Hatton Garden, London. 
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>ANITA : 


erpovS ALL DISEASE Gray. 


THE PATENT ‘FAIRY’ } 
RIMLESS EYEGLASSES | 
reveal the natural beauty | | 
of the eyes and always give | ~ 
the wearer a pleasing alert- | 
ness of expression. : 


@ They are almost invisib. 
and so light and comfortable 
on the nose. Those who are 
compelled to wear eyeglasses | 
should at once try the ‘ Fairy.’ 
The pleasure and comfort ex- 
perienced will prove a delight- 
ful revelation. 


DOLLOND’S | 
* FAIRY ” 
EYEGLASSES | 


Dainty Booklet free by post, or your 
local optician will show you a pair. 

NOTE.—The ‘ Fairy’ Patent is different to 

other kind of rimless ey eglasse sand the i 

oaly one which gives absolute satisfaction in 

wear. The name ‘Fairy’ (trade mark) is 

4 stamped on the mount. Refuse Substitutes, 

| 223, Oxford Street. (opposite Peter | ~ 

Robinson’s) and branches, London |) | 


FLORILINE 
Cae | || F None rosive 
pete ee : Oxysenates the Air. 


world, 2s. 6 6d. id. per Bottle. 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER only, “SANITAS” Now ENJOYS GENERAL FAVOUR AS A DISINFECTANT “LANCET ” 


Put up in Glass Jars, price 1s. 


Prepared only by THE ANGLO-AMERIC AN GOR UG Coe 
Ltd., 33, Parringgonss Road, London, E.C. 


NO MORE LOST LUGGAGE. 
PERRY’S 


UNIVERSAL LUGGAGE TAG. 


NO TWO ALIKE. = = 


Per packet 3d. of 6 Labels, 
Of all Stores, Tourist Agents, Bookstalls, Stationers. 


IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES 


WITH 
RETURN OF PURCHASE 


MONEY 
IN EVENT OF EARLY DEATH. 


SIR JOHN BENNETT, Ly. 


Watch, Clock, & Srewellery Manufacturers, 65, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


Heavily Gilt Case and Bevelled 
Glass Plates, in Solid Leather e 1 
Case. Perfect Hibeatad 


Height, COMPLETE 


For particulars write: 


Gresham 


Having been |) 
thoroughly 


Life - = = 
Assurance 
Society, ta. 


the Factory, 


every movement |} 
is of 


1 Lady’s Gold Keyless Lever, 
perfect for Time, Beauty, and 
Workmanship. 
£21 Ditto in Silver, £5. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 


£21 


ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, LONDON E.C. 


UR COLONIAL,’ f licati 
H. SPENGER, WATCH & CLOCK Gents’ Gold Keyless English alate Lever, fully post free on application. 
MANUFACTURER, Jewelled and Compensated. Hunting and_Half- Gradual Payment System by Monthly Assets exceed £9,800,000. 


75, HIGH STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Hunting Cases. Strong and serviceable, £24. Instalments : full particulars will be given 
Ditto in Silver, £10. or sent on application. 


JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secrctary. 
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The TATLER 


MONTHLY 
FURNISHING SECTION 


Containing items of General INTEREST to the lover of an ARTISTIC HOME. 


From an original Pen Drawing by Herbert Cescinsky. 


Copies of the above drawing, finely printed on plate sunk mounts, suitable for portfolio or framing, 
may be obtained on application to the Furnishing Editor, packed in tube, post free, One Shilling. 
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“DEVON” FIRE. 


None Better than the Best. 
Placed First in recent Official Tests 


of Domestic Fires carried out in the New Government 
Offices jointly by H.M. Office of Works and the 
Smoke Abatement Society. Consumption of Fuel and 
production of Smoke each one quarter less than the 
average of 36 competing grates. 
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[AMPTONS 


Are holding their 


STOCK-TAKING 
Clearance Sale 


THE DEVO 


i, 


AMII\\ 


from 
NAG AS MONDAY, JULY 6th, to 
~ = SATURDAY, JULY 25th, 
ABSOLUTELY SIMPLE. , iN Soe 
Easily fixed to existing mantelpieces. Supplied ina large variety / ~~ 


of artistic designs to suit any room and any style of building. 


Price &2 15s. and upwards. 
Carriage Paid to any Station England and Wales. 
Highest Awards & Medals awarded by the Royal Sanitary Institute 
at the 1906 (Bristol) and the 1907 (South Kensington) Exhibitions. 


Gives Universal and Complete Satisfaction. 
A full report of the Government trials and a finely 
illustrated Catalogue may be procured from 


87, NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 
Liverpool Showroom: Chicago Buildings, Stanley Street. 
Huddersfield Showroom : 5, Britannia Chambers, St. George’s Square. 
Manchester Showroom: Scottish Life Building, 38, Deansgate. 
Leicester Showroom: 12, Pocklington’s Walk. 

Sole Manufacturers : Works : 


CANDY & Co., Ltd., .Zesthtigld Station, 


°9 Newton Abbot, Devon. 


2. Carpets Curtains 
Fabrics Linens China Glass 


will be sold at Clearance Reductions 


For illustrations and descriptions of the hundreds of 
unrivalled bargains, see Sale Catalogue TS 222, sent free 


SHOWROOMS 


Pall Mall: London 


BY APPOINTMENT 


MANCHESTER 


Lady’s 20-inch Fitted Travelling Case, finest Morocce; containing 


yy 
%, — very complete Toilet Service in Solid Silver and fine African tvory, £25 O O RS 
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HE frontispiece shows a dining-room 
in the Adam style. In modern 
furnishing no style is more fre- 
quently maligned than that of the 

brothers Adam, everything with swags or 
pendant husks being forthwith dubbed 
with the name of the famous brothers. 
The Adam style is usually regarded as an 
= Anglicised travesty of the Louis Seize. 
Nothing could well be farther from the truth. The entire form 
and detail are typically Roman in origin. Many notable 
examples of the brothers Adam’s architectural work are still 
extant, notably the Adelphi, Sion House, Kenwood, and practi- 
cally the whole of Portland Place. It is a matter of regret that 
the line of this famous thoroughfare was not continued by 
Joseph Nash when Regent Street was made; London certainly 
lost a fine opportunity of a noble approach to Regent’s Park. — 

_ The illustration is almost self-explanatory. The chimney- 
piece is of white marble, the overmantel of “stuc pierre” with 
the ornament etched with gold. The sideboard—with separate 
pedestals, urns, and sarcophagus—is of Spanish mahogany. The 
‘carved ornament was generally applied, and often of holly or 
boxwood, woods which admit of cleaner and sharper cutting 
by the carver. The rail at the back is brass, chased and 
oxydised. The urns have usually a lift-up top and are fitted 
for knives, but for present-day purposes their existence is purely 
ornamental. The design of the pedestals strongly suggests the 
base of acolumn. The lattice-back chairs are of the best Adam 
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period and should be covered in silk instead of the usual leather 
of the “up-to-date” dining-room. The room doors are of 
carved mahogany with the architraves and overdoor painted 
white. The low dado with its surbase is typical of the eigh- 
teenth century, and has always the effect of apparently increas- 
ing the height of aroom. The keynote of a fine Adam room is 
restraint. There is always a strong tendency, especially in 
these days of cheap compo-work, to overload everything with 
ornament, and nothing tends so easily to rob this style of 
all its dignity. Rightly understood, this is by far the 
most noble of the English eighteenth-century styles, being 
equally suitable for a tiny boudoir or a vast salon, and in 
the largest apartments never tending to coarseness like 
the work of the architects of the middle-Georgian period. 


hree illustrations on this page are reproduced by the 
courtesy of Messrs. Hampton and Sons. The first 
is a panel of Stuart applique measuring 8 ft. by 4 ft. 
This probably dates from about 1680. The design is 
unusually vigorous and fine, and although the panel has 
been at some time remounted it has lost little if anything 
by the process. The panel is, of course, somewhat late 
in period for the best Stuart work, about 1625-30 being 
the period most prized by collectors. The colourings are 
more sober than is usual and the whole is mounted on 
a dark blue ground. The period corresponds with that 
of Louis Quatorze of France, and the Franco-Italian 
influence is strongly marked. The panel is very similar 
in design to one in the now-dispersed collection of the 
late Frederick Spitzer, the famous connoisseur of the 
Rue Villejust. 
The second illustration is of an oval table of important 
size, the top measuring 5 ft. 2 in. by 3 ft. 8in. This is in 
English walnut, probably from the later period of the 
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Che Peregrinations of “Che Catler” tn 
the Antique CHerld. 


Restoration, about 
1680. It is charac- 
teristically English 
in workmanship 
and the pattern is 
most unusual. 
The frieze is a 
fine example of 
“copper jointing” 
work o! the period. 
The. design of 
nearly all furni- 
ture of the period 
of ~ Charles “II 
owes much _ to 
the French immi- 
erants of this 
time. The details, 
particularly ol the 
legs and stretcher 


under _framings, 
are practically 
identical with 


those of an oblong 
extending table 
now in the Musée 


Cluny 
The coffer 
shown on this 


page is a fine 
specimen of a 
somewhat com- 
mon type of chest, 
many inferior ex- 
amples of which 
are to be found at 
the present day. 
The period is 
about fifteen years 
later than the 
table referred to 
above and _ illus- 
trates the persis- 
tence of a type—the marriage coffer of the sixteenth century 
—when the need of such pieces of furniture must have declined 
to the vanishing point. The chest is of walnut inlaid with 
holly and bone of substantial thickness and evidently cut in 
alter the piece was made instead of being inlaid marqueterie- 
wise with the veneer. These chests usually had ball feet, which 
are missing in the example under notice. 

The interiors of these chests were generally fitted with a 
small box on the right-hand side, immediately under the top, 
the precise significance of which it is difficult to determine. 
‘The earlier specimens are merely boxes ; those of later date, as 
the example illustrated, were fitted with one or two drawers at 
the bottom. - The original locks were generally huge and 
elaborate. These are seldom found, however, being usually 
replaced with common modern tumbler locks. 
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“Lhe illustration shows an 

unusually rare specimen 
of a Sheffield plate urn from the 
stock of Messrs. Mappin “and 
Webb at Sheffield House, 
Oxford Street. This is a good 
example of the possibilities of 
“sweated” silver 
on copper. The 
enriched edges, 
handles, and = ca- 
briole feet are re- 
markably fine in 
detail and clean in 
execution. These 
are, of course, 
worked in the solid 
metal. This urn is in very good preservation, very 
little of the copper showing through. Shefleld 
plate has little or no value when the outer silver 
has worn away to any extent. “That used in the 
work of the best period was generally 800 fine as 
against 1,000 fine of standard silver; it is there- 
fore easy to detect when a piece of old Shefheld 
has been replated, especially when the electro pro- 
cess has been employed—the originals have a 
peculiar pewter sheen not easily imitated even 


SHEFFIELD URN FROM MESSRS. 
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when the reproductions are “sweated” in the 
original manner. Clever imitations are made, 


principally in Germany, but a connoisseur is rarely deceived. 
% & sf 
I am enabled by the courtesy of Messrs. Lansdell and Co. to 
reproduce two interesting specimens of the furnishing art 
from their showrooms. ‘The first is a two-drawer commode of 
the French transitional style known as “ the Régence,” date 
about 1770. The general contour of the piece and the ormolu 
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enrichments are quite ordinary in design, but the decoration of 
the drawer fronts is most unusual, being not only Chinese in 
character but actually Oriental in workmanship. The panels 
are dull lacquer in various colours, in slight but well-modelled 
relief ; the figures are Japanese in character, the centre strongly 
suggestive of Hokusai. The lacquer is finished with a fine 
incising, apparently in pyrogravure. ‘The ring handles and 
chased escutcheon in the centres of the panels are somewhat 
unfortunate, but on the whole the piece 
is interesting and unique. 

The second example chosen is a panel 
from the now extinct royal tapestry works 
at Windsor, a representation of “The 
Coming of Arthur,’ from Tennyson's 
“Tdylls of the King.” This tapestry, 
measuring about 8 ft. by 5 It...is one of a 
set of eight illustrating subjects from 
“The Round Table” history. 

Windsor tapestries have, unfortunately, 
a far greater interest for the practical 
weaver than for the connoisseur. ‘The 
warp and welt are extraordinarily fine in 
the stitch, having more the appearance of 
a painting than a tapestry. The royai 
works at Windsor were established in 
under the patronage of the late 
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Leopold Duke of Albany. The productions of the looms 


are in many respects of a very high order, the particular 
tapestry illustrated being woven from designs of the late Sir 
Frederick Leighton, P.R.A. The general character is typical 
of the work of the Preraphaelite Brotherhood and marks a 
notable epoch, a renaissance of English art craftsmanship 
associated with the famous names of Burne-Jones, Morris, 
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Millais, Ford Madox Browne, and Rossetti, most welcome after 
the artistically ‘‘dark age” of the Victorian era. In the 
example at present under notice the puny and meaningless 
border is deplorable, but the general composition and drawing 


are exceptionally fine. 
“The two Chippendale tables illustrated are from Messrs. 
Harrod’s antique stock at Brompton Road. ‘he first is 
an unusual specimen of Chippendale’s Gothic manner. ‘This 
table is in walnut, with a flush panelled top. The raised plat- 
forms which support the legs on either side give the table a 
somewhat peculiar appearance. The carving is sharp and 
clean, and the arched brackets uniting the legs are well 
designed. 

The second example is a better tvpe of the late Chippendale 
period. The frets are applied, which seems to have been the 
usual method employed at the time. The corner brackets are 
of later date, 
probably 
having been 
restored at 
some time. 
Tables of this 
kind — usually 
had tops of 
Macnab ieee 
moulded on the 
edges, but it 
would appear 
that fine varie- 
ties were not 
appreciated 
during the 
latter eigh- 
teenth century, original marbles of this period being invariably 
poor in quality. 

Examples are occasionally met with of Sheraton’s later work 
of the commencement o! the nineteenth century, but unfortu- 
nately from the point of view of the col- 
lector these have little or no value as 
antiques. In 1804 he published ‘‘ The 
Cabinetmaker, Upholsterer, and General 
Artist’s Encyclopedia.” The illustrations 
show astrong tendency on the part of Shera- 
ton to follow the English Empire manner 
of his competitor, Thomas Hope, who pub- 
lished his book of designs in 1807. The 
wood used at this time was of a choicer 
kind than that in the earlier examples, 
fine mahogany curbs being extensively 
employed. ‘The designs, however, are 
generally heavy and bad in proportions. 
The most ingenious specimens of Thomas 
Sheraton’s “harlequin furniture,” tables 
with disappearing centres and the like, 
date from this period. 
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N pursuance of the plan outlined in the 
May number of this section with rele- 
rence to a logical library, it is proposed 
to deal in succeeding articles with logic 

as applied to other rooms of the house. The 
bedroom is not the most important apart- 
ment, but it is essentially one where con- 
venience should be studied before anything 
else. In the average bedroom suite this quality is distinctly 
lacking. Naturally enough masculine requirements differ 
materially from those of the opposite sex, and as man is usually 
regarded as the superior animal, and is certainly more prone to 
grumble if his comfort be interfered with, we will deal first 
with a bachelor’s suite.. The average man possesses, say, seven 
or eight suits—for business, state occasions, and evening wear-—— 
in addition to, perhaps, an extra half-dozen pairs of trousers. 
There is only one way to keep a suit properly, and that is to 
hang it. For a few pence hangers can be purchased with clips 
for trousers, fiom which a complete suit can be suspended. 
Avoid trousers stretchers like 
the plague! They stretch 
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the possessor of a fur-lined 
overcoat. Moths are ex- 
tremely catholic in their 
taste, preferring furs strictly 
in the order of their value; 
rabbit skins are  conse- 
quently never molested as 
long as sables are available. 

At the bottom of the 
wardrobe is an open space 
for boots. This should be 
124 in. high, so as to take 
boots in trees. The ward- 
robe now has a_ proper 
place, and adequate capacity for everything which it ought to 
contain. ‘The inside of the doors should be fitted with silvered- 
glass panels, from top to bottom, so that when both are opened 
one can reflect in the other. These glasses are necessary to 
judge the hang and length of trousers, as tailors never make 
two pairs exactly the same, 
and unless our bachelor be 


the trousers merely from a 


luxurious enough to possess 


few inches above the knee 
to the heel—pulling the 
trousers out of shape in the 
process — and the cross- 
pieces, when secured tightly 
enough to stand the strain 
of the screw, leave a shiny | 
mark right across the top 
and bottom. When the 
trousers are suspended in 
the hanger, if their weight 
be not sufficient, put two 
pieces of lead in the pockets 
and the desired effect is 
obtained, with the addi- 
tional advantage that they 
are stretched along the 
whole of their length. 

We have now to con- 
sider ‘how to place the suits 
in the wardrobe so that 
any One can be. readily 
detached without disturb- 
ing the others. The best 
arrangement is to ‘have a 
rod, socketed in the middle 
of the ends, in the position 
‘shown: in ithe illustration. 
With ithe ordinary ward- 
robe of commerce this is 
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separate braces for each 
pair of trousers, frequent 
alterations are necessary. 
The dressing table now 
claims attention. As a 
man rarely sits when dress- 
ing, the chest form .as 
illustrated is the most con- 
venient. The uses of the 
various drawers are denoted 
in the sketch. The collar 
drawer should have a 
vertical spindle about 2 in. 
in diameter in the centre, 
as high as the drawer is 
deep, so that the collars 
can be dropped over it. 
This keeps them in posi- 
tion and prevents collar 
ends from catching when 
the drawer is shut. Care 
should be taken that col- 
lars fresh from the wash 
are placed inside the others, 
ze. next to the spindle, 
and if those for wear be 
taken from the outside a 
proper circulation is en- 
sured. The tie drawer has 
partitions 2 in. apart run- 
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not possible; the carcass—is 


not deep enough. A man’s 


- Llevals 
wardrobe should be 22 in. See 
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deep clear from the inside 
of the door to the back. 
In a 4-ft. wardrobe it is 
possible to hang twenty suits on such a rod, and each one is 
easily accessible. Spare trouserscan be suspended from separate 
hangers. An inside height of 4 ft. g in. isample. Above this 
‘should be a shelf with upright partitions, with flaps hinged on 

the top for hats, 
these flaps being 
necessary to keep 
out the dust. At 
each end of the 
wardrobe are sepa- 
rate compartments 
for winter overcoats. 
‘These can be lined 
with pencil cedar 
as being some 
preventive against 
moth, although 
nothing excepting 
a temperature some 
degrees below freez- 
ing point is really 
efficacious, espe- 
cially if the owner 
of the wardrobe is 
at the same time 
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ning from back to front; 
they prevent untidiness and 
* disorder. The shirt drawer, 
again, has upright parti- 
tions, so that shirts can 
be placed vertically. This 
prevents dust from settling on the fronts and allows of selection 
without the necessity of emptying the drawer to get at those 
underneath. Being upright the cuffs are visible, and the square- 
edged cuffs of dress shirts can be distinguished at a glance from 
the round corners of the business variety. Underwear can be 
kept in the top drawer. 

Two shaving glasses with “universal” joints are fixed on 
either side to the top of the jewel drawers; these are neces- 
sary for the man who shaves, as the dressing chest cannot 
always :be placed against a window. These glasses should be 
concaye in section. The centre glass can be small—about 
2r in. by 18 in.—and ‘should be hung on balanced points. 
A. properly-balanced glass is important, as in addition to re- 
maining at an angle at which it is placed, it loses the nasty 
property which many have of suddenly tilting forward at 
unexpected moments. To a man in the act of shaving this 
means at least a gashed face. The dressing table top should 
have a plate of glass dropped into a lipping all round. With 
silk underneath, this is infinitely preferable to a polished top, 
obviating the use of that nuisance—a duchesse cloth—with- 
out which, to the feminine mind, no polished top is complete. 
Four jewel drawers on each side for studs, links, razors, 
jewellery and the like, each side secured by a hinged pilaster 
with a snap lock, complete the dressing chest. 

The washstand is generally more ornamental than useful, 
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especially in these days of bathrooms. It seems to be a relic 
of forty years ago when our forefathers evidently performed 
their ablutions in a teacup. I have therefore illustrated one of 
the simplest tvpe with two drawers for tooth and nail brushes, 
razor strops, and similar articles. The top and back should be 
of St. Ann’s marble, which is cheap, dark in colour—therefore 
not likely to show any stains—and not easily cracked by 
sudden jars when the washstand is moved. The pedestal has a 
drawer above the cupboard, and for those who have the habit 
of smoking in bed I suggest a lining of thick foil. A four-post 
bedstead in the country or a wooden one of the French type 
in town, together with two or three cane-seated chairs, com- 
plete the necessary furniture. An easy chair and a German 
lounge, both covered in glazed chintz, are useful additions. 
Parquet linoleum and loose rugs on the floor are preferable to 
a carpet. A bookcase fitting on the mantelshelf—for the 
studious—and a brass pierced fender—for the fastidious—can 
be added if required. For the colour scheme I suggest ma- 
hogany furniture, woodwork painted white, and finished with 
Ripolin, a white ground chintz-pattern paper with a frieze top 
for the walls, glazed chintz curtains, and dwarf “ draw blinds” 
of casement flax hung from a brass “flat” for the window. 


Several illustrations 

are giveri on this 
page illustrating a some- 
what notable advance 
in the matter of re- 
productions. All these 
articles are faithfully 
copied from old models, 
some of which are to be 
found in the historical 
mansions of England. 
It is a matter of great 
difficulty to procure re- 
productions which pre- 
serve all the fine lines 
of the originals as it is 
often necessary to take 
wax impressions of 
carvings and the like, 
and it is not always 
possible for obvious 
reasons to obtain the 
necessary permission. 
The old models have certain quaint peculiarities of finish, 
which constitute their chief attraction, and modern machinery 
has tended towards a dull uniformity of pattern very different 
from the methods of the oldcraftsmen. ‘These are exceedingly 
faithful copies of the originals and can be procured at 
strictly commercial prices at many of the large retail furnishing 
establishments in London. Much has been said and written 
against the so-called antique “ craze,’ but the furnishing trade 
has to thank the collecting public for arousing general interest 
in the many beautiful models in historical country homes and 
in raising the standard in furnishing matters to a far higher 
degree than any of the “ original”’ styles of the last fifty years 
have succeeded in doing. 

Of the examples here illustrated No. 1 is an easy chair in 
the style of James II. Fine examples of this period are to be 
found at Hardwicke Hall. The loose down cushion is a great 
addition to the comfort of this type of. chair, especially as a 
spring-stuffed seat in a late seventeenth-century chair is always 
in the nature of an anachronism. In cheap upholstery it is the 
general custom to fill. loose cushions with “capok” or thistle- 
down, a substitute which is an abomination in every way, and 
if not carefully picked free from seeds, highly inflammable. 
Perhaps in no other branch of the 
furnishing trade is the purchaser so 
much in the hands of the manu- 
facturer as in upholstery. It is 
possible to effect considerable sav- 
ing by the substitution of common 
for the best materials, especially 
if fibre or flock takes the place 
of horsehair and “capok” that 
of down or feathers. In the work- 
manship also, it may be taken 
as a general rule that more than 
twice the time is spent on high- 
class than on the usual low-grade 
upholstery. I have purposely re- 
frained from mentioning the subject 


of covering fabrics as 
there the purchaser can 
judge if he or she 
possess the necessary 
technical knowledge. 
In the matter of work- 
manship and material 
used inside, however, it 
is impossible for even 
the most expert to tell 
exactly without unrip- 
ping the upholstery. A 
practical upholsterercan, 
of course, make a fairly 
accurate guess as to 
the internal quality, by 
general outside finish, 
etc., and in nearly every 
case would probably be 
near the truth; but for 
the general furnishing 
public, especially in up- 
holstery matters, this 
axiom cannot be too 
often repeated, ‘* The best 
is always the cheapest.” 

To return to our illustrations, No. 2 is an early eighteenth-. 
century inodel, 1702-1714. The cabriole feet with the curious 
moulded break are characteristic of the Anglo-Dutch styles of 
William and Mary and Queen Anne. 

No 3 is an arm chair modelled from a sofa in the Cartoon 
Gallery at Knole Park, Sevenoaks. The frame is of walnut, 
the covering of velvet, with a broad braid trimming and a silk 
cut fringe. The ends are hinged to let down and are supported 
by an eveletted 
strap. The ter- 
minals_ are 
covered with 
velvet with the 
same braid, 
finished with 
small oxydised 
nails.’ he 
original sofa is 
covered with 
damask, and 
dates from 
about 1575. 

No. 4 is an 
exceedingly 
fine reproduc- 
tion of a round- 
back settee in 
the style of 
Heppel white. 
George  Hep- 
pelwhite, who 
founded the 
firm of A. Hep- 
pelwhite and 
Co., if not the greatest craftsman, was perhaps the most 
cultured furniture designer of the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, Robert Adam alone excepted. His settees and chairs 
are always severe and refined, very often resembling those 
designed by the brothers Adam. It is, of course, easily possible: 
that Heppelwhite and Co. may have been employed by the 
Adam brothers in the execution of many of their designs. 
Settees of the type illustrated are generally found in hard 
Cuba mahogany and were usually covered in horsehair cloth, 
finished with brass-headed nails. 

The carvings of Heppelwhite 
have generally the same quaint 
modelled finish found in the wood- 
work designed by the brothers 
Adam, and which so strongly recalls 
the finish of Roman ornament. 
The wheatear, honeysuckle, and 
waterleaf were the forms generally 
adopted, the acanthus being 
sparingly used. It appears to have 
been a usual custom to etch finely- 
carved ornament with a pointed 
burnisher, giving thereby a finish 
more nearly approaching to metal- 
chasing than wood-carving. 
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house of Pleyel, and is now in their 
London showrooms at Baker Street. It is a 
noble specimen of the style of Louis Quatorze 
and is a most successful piece of designing. 
Particularly is this evidenced in the case of the 
stretcher under framing uniting the legs. The 
groundwork is of mahogany with the carving over- 
laid with gold. The top and fall are decorated on 
* both sides with garlands of flowers, ete, on a 
painted ground. The piano is 2} in. longer than the usual concert 
grand piano, being g ft. 114 in. over all. These elaborate pianos are 
usually made for exhibition purposes as a kind of business hobby as it 
were, and are, of course, exceedingly costly. I have illustrated a 
view of the. instrument which shows the decorations on the top. 
Messrs. Pleyel have in Paris a special atelier, with studios attached, 
solely devoted to the designing and decoration of these pianos de luxe, 
many of which take from two to three 
years to make, careful models being 
built first from the designs before the 
cases are actually commenced. 


r |": grand piano illustrated is from the Paris 
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nother new piano-player has re- 
cently been placed on the market 
—the “Maestro”—of which Messrs. 
Metzler and Co. are the London agents. 
Vhe instrument is quite automatic, 
electricity being the motive-power, and 
the perforated rolls are specially cut 
from the playing of leading virtuosi. 
Every subtle nuance in the playing is 
faithfully recorded and reproduced, and 
it is impossible to distinguish between 
the player and the machine. Of 
course no other interpretation than the 
one on the record is possible, but this 
is not an unmixed evil, as to most 
people a Chopin étude as rendered by 
Pachmann is good enough. © All the 
‘otes of the piano are playable in 
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contrast to the usual sixty-five-note register, and extra perforations 
at each end of the roll regulate the force and duration of each hammer 
blow. In spite of all the dicta of professors of the Tobias Matthay 
school there is no doubt that beyond a certain point the piano is purely 
a mechanical instrument; the player has absolutely no control alter 
the note is struck. All questions of touch and tone are therefore 
reducible to two primary distinctions—strength and. duration of the 
blow given to the string by the hammer. The one is attained by the 
degree of force with which the note is struck, and to a certain extent 
whether the blow be given staccato or legato, and the other by the 
length of time the note is sustained by the pedal. In practice, of 
course, the variations of these primary differences are infinite in number, 
but no effect is ever obtained which it is not possible to mechanically 
reproduce, and this the ‘‘ Maestro” claims to do. 

After a careful examination I am inclined to think the claim fully 
justified. In addition to the player attached the “ Maestro ” can be used 
as an ordinary piano. 

everal inquiries have been received 

with regard to the restoration of 
old grand pianos. Instruments varying 
from thirty to fifty years of age can be 
bought for a few pounds, and it seems 
to be a general idea that for a mcedest 
expenditure these can be renovated so 
as to be equal to new pianos. Some- 
thing can no doubt be done to improve 
first-rate instruments, but it is a com- 
paratively costly process, and apart 
from the wear and tear and consequent 
deterioration resulting from fifty years’ 
playing the greatest drawback of all is 
that the system of these old grand 
actions is nearly always faulty. <A 
piano does not improve with age; its 
best period is directly after it leaves the 
regulator’s. hands, and action-makers 
have so improved their methods of later 
years that the grand piano of twenty 
years ago is quite out of date and 
worthless from a present-day standard. 
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THE LIGHTING AND HEATING OF THE HOUSE. 


A Novelty in ince the invention of what is now known as the 
Gas-Lighting. 5 Welsbach mantle by Dr. Auer, experts in gas- 
lighting have been endeavouring to discover a process 

by which the ordinary gas mantle can be rendered 

somewhat durable. It is, of course, common knowledge that the usual 
incandescent mantle, whether upright or inverted, is a preparation of 
various oxides on a cotton or ramie fibre basis. The mantle, therefore 
when once ignited loses this protecting fibre basis 
and can be shattered by a simple puff of wind 
or any slight jar. Added to this, the life of the 
mantle, even with the: most careful usage, is very 
short, and the cost of frequent replacement detracts 
seriously from the saving in the consumption of gas. 
The “ Buisson Hella” Syndicate’ will shortly be 
introducing a mantle, of which an illustration is 
given, constructed on an entirely new principle. 
Tt can be fitted to any ordinary incandescent 
burner, although for obvious reasons the syndicate 
is showing a special burner of its own. The 
mantle is quite a departure from previous forms. 
It has somewhat the appearance of an inverted 
brush, the filaments being rigid, so much so that 
a certain degree of force is necessary to break 
them. ‘This filament is rendered incandescent when 
suspended over any Bunsen burner and afterwards 
can be removed and if necessary immersed in water 
without damage. The strength of the mantle is 
not lessened in any way alter being in use and can 
be used equally well with gas, acetelyne, or petrol 
lighting. The advantages claimed for the “ Hella 
Bushlight” over the ordinary incandescent light 
are greater durability, constant intensity of illu- 
minating power, practically unbreakable under 
ordinary conditions, and a saving in the consump- 
tion of gas. Certain of these claims are evidently 
justifiable; it remains to be seen whether the remainder are sub- 
stantiated by experience. The “ Bushlight’”’ can be made in various 
designs—in the form of flowers, etc.—and can be tinged so as to give a 
light of any desired colour. The ‘ Buisson Hella” Syndicate intends 
shortly to hold an exhibition of its mantles in use under varying 
conditions, and there is no doubt, if it can be placed on the market at 
about the same price as the ordinary mantle, that the Hella Bushlight 


has come to Stay. 


The ‘Buisson Hella” Incandescent Mantle 


“he Editor of the Furnishing Section will give any 
advice which may be required regarding antique 
or modern furniture in the editorial columns, 
Requests for opinions concerning antiques should 
in all cases be accompanied by a photograph of the piece, as it is easily 
possible ‘to state whether the article has a probable value or is entirely 
worthless. In the case of an authoritative opinion being required the 
Editor will endeavour to arrange for an expert to 
make an inspection, but in this case a charge for 
expenses will be made. General advice respecting 
furnishing and decoration or on any of the other 
subjects treated of in the section will be given in 
the ecitorial columns without charge. 


Answers to 
Correspondents. 


A. J. H. (Harrow).—Vor hand-printed papers try 
Green and Abbott or Morris and Co., both of Oxford 
Street. 

i. E. B. (Wisbech).—Impossible to give an opinion on 
your marqueterie long cleck without a photograph being 
sent. It may be seventeenth-century inlay, worth from 
£60 to f£1c0, or only Dutch marqueterie, worth about 
£5 to £7. Give particulars as to movement, whether 
striking or chiming; also state whether it is in going 
order. 

Mica (Kensington).—Antique furniture of the Queen 
Anne period does not command high prices unless inlaid 
with fine marqueterie or lacquered with raised orna- 
ment in gold. Dutch marqueterie has little or no 
value. 

E. Heron (Littlehampton).—A set of six small and 
two-arm “ trellis-back” Sheraton chairs if genuine can 
be worth anything up to £250. ‘Send photograph for 
inspection and give history if possible. 

J. A. Riptey (Putney).—Queen Anne tallboy worth 
about £7. Quite an ordinary model, probably genuine, 
as it is not worth reproducing. 

J. S. G. (Highgate)—Try Maple and Co. or Mawer and Stephenson, Fulham 
Road. 

I’. Merripew (New Southgate).—Settee such as you require is stocked by 
Hamptons of Pall Mall East. Reproductions of James II. high-back chairs can 
be obtained from John Barker, Kensington, or Story and Triggs, Queen Victoria 
Street. 

A. Wuitrietp, H. E. C., Puitie Forrest, etc—We must ask you to send 
photographs ; impossible to give any idea without. 
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Easy Payment System 


with Surrender Value. 


Write for Particulars and Illustrated Catalogue with Price List to 


JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS,- LTD., 


Conduit Street, London, W. 


THE FAVOURITE SMOKE. 
V. MARICH & CO. (MALTA), 
Dept. T., Billiter Buildings, LONDON, E.C. 
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Gita Towels 
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A convenience at less than cost of washing. 
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Ladies’ Outfitters and 
Chemists, in silver packets containing one dozen 
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Patents, 1/-, 1/6, 2/-. 
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wrapper for six stamps, from the Lady 
Manager, 17, Bull Street, Birmingham. 
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price rd. B. rhd. Size C, 2d. 
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Radiant Heat, Light, and Nauheim 
Treatments. Electric Vibration. General 
Massage. Pine and Electric Baths. 
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THIS COUPON-INSURANCE-TICKET MUST NOT BE DETACHED. 


WILL be paid by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, Principal Office, Nos. 36 to 44, Moorgate St., London, E.C., to the legal personal 
5 representative of the bond fide holder of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket if such holder shall be killed by an accident within the United Kingdom to any Rai!way Company’, 
passenger train in which such holder is travelling as an ordinary ticket-bearing passenger, season-ticket holder, or trader's ticket holder. 
Provided that the above undertaking is subject to the following special conditions, which are of the essence of the contract. yiz. 
(a) That death result within one month after the accident, (6) that such holder's usual signature shall have been written in ink or pencil, in ‘the space provided underneath, before the 


given to the Corporation at its Principal O in London within fourteen days after its occurre nce, (@) that medical certificates and other information be furnished by the 
Corporation, and (e) that this Insurance applies only to persons over twelve and under seventy years of 


accident, (c) that notice of the accident be 
person ¢ ii timing upon reqnest for the same by the 
e, is limited to one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket for each holder, and holds good for the « current week of issue only. 


This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of the ‘‘OckAN AcciDENT AND GUARANTEE Company, LIMITED. Act. 1890,'' Risks Nos. 2 and 3, when they 
are not incompatible with the special conditions above stated. 


The possession of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket ts admitted to be the payment of a premium under section 33 of the Act. A print of the Actcan be seen at the Principal Office of the Corporation. 
Week ofissue, from July 1, 1908 


Signature 
Subscribers paying yearly or half-yearly in advance either direct to the Publisher. or to . Newsagent, are not required to sign the above Coupon-Insurance-Ticket, 

but will be held covered under the terms of same during the currency of their Subscriptions, provided that a certificate to this effect be obtained in respect of each period 

of subscription. This ean be done by forwarding a stamped addressed envelope accompanied by the Newsagent’s receipt and two penny stamps, for registration, to 


THE OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Ltd., 36-44, Moorgate Street, London, E.G. 
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and to the Source of oe 


S 
The Strongest Sulphur Waters in Europe. They cure Gout, Rheumatism, and 


PURE CONCENTRATED 
Skin Troubles. The magnificent improvements are now complete. The White 


Viennese Band and the Strathpeffer Grand Orchestra. Village Life, Mountain Air, 
Golfing, Fishing, and Shooting. A Highland Holiday this year at Strathpeffer 
means no dull moment. Evening Dances, Tournaments, Dramatic and Variety 


Entertainments, Soeetan s Fetes, Hieblera Games are all betes 


ESTABLISHED en the Reign of GEORGE ning Full-Season ime, Hotels and 


2e on ete ation to Ma nager, Pump io use 


Brightness in the Home 


is assured. by using 


THEREFORE 


BR: iSSO = Pury eon 


Liquid Metal || = 


More men would shave themselves if they only knew what 
Were perfect razors. The ‘Kropp” Razors are as near 
perfection as British Steel and Skill can make them! One 
trial will prove this to your satisfaction. 


DO NOT BE PUT OFF WITH SUBSTITUTES. 
| [ a Aa i ie 
> | Ym \ a ! L| 


Try it, and see 
what a difference 
it makes. 


POLISH 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURE, 
REAL HAMBURG GROUND, 


ALWAYS = - 


READY FOR USE. 


Made by 
RECKITT & SONS, Ltd., Hull and London. 


——ESEE Each Razor in a Case. 
HANDLES, 5/6. IVORY HANDLES, 7/6. 
NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
Wholesale: OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., LONDON, W. 
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